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LETTERS 


Letters have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names may 
have been changed 


Iran call 

The threat of a war against Iran is 
looming. Conflict and contradictions 
between the interests of neoconserv¬ 
atives in power in the USA and the 
defenders of the rule of capital in Iran 
has entered a dangerous phase. 

The threat of war is serious. US im¬ 
perialism and its allies are trying to 
force the Iranian regime into submis¬ 
sion At the same time, Iran’s rulers are 
trying to use the pretext of acquiring 
nuclear technology and the ensuing 
international conflict to divert atten¬ 
tion from internal crisis, so that they 
can lengthen their rule. 

This stage of international confron¬ 
tation is taking place at a time when 
Iranian workers are engaged in daily 
anti-capitalist struggles against the 
regime: a government that tries to 
breakup workers’ struggles with re¬ 
pression and anti-labour legislation. 

The anti-war movement is an inter¬ 
national movement against expan¬ 
sionism and imperialist intervention in 
the affairs of other countries. We ac¬ 
tivists of the Iranian left, who defend 
the Iranian working class movement 
and other social movements in Iran, 
see ourselves as part of this global 
anti-war movement. 

Fighting against war is not the 
same as defending Iran’s islamic rul¬ 
ers. In fact, imperialist threats will help 
maintain the regime, giving it the per¬ 
fect excuse to deploy its repressive 
apparatus against political oppo¬ 
nents. 

The nature of this imperialist war 
must be exposed and world public 
opinion must he mobilised against it. 
Effective resistance against this war 
is to support social movements inside 
Iran in opposition to both imperialism 
and islamic dictatorship in Iran. 

We call on all anti-capitalist forces, 
political groups and organisations to 
join the forces and activists of the Ira¬ 
nian left in supporting Iranian social 
movements against war and to 
strengthen solidarity with the work¬ 
ers movement in Iran 
Workers Left Unity Iran 
etehadchap@yahoo.co.uk 

Act of revenge 

Steve Allens raises the question of 
what happened to the working class 
militancy of the early 1970s (Letters, 
April 20). Alex Callinicos, the Social¬ 
ist Workers Party’s great strategist, 
apparently leaves it at Thatcher’s 
door, lamenting the failure of the work¬ 
ing class to rally. 

I think we must consider objective 
changes in British capitalism, with 
some of the best organised trade un¬ 
ionists defending strongholds in old¬ 
er industries, plus the subjective 
factor that the ruling class had more 
determined and ruthless leadership 
than anything on our side. Thatcher 
was only their representative. 

While we were congratulating our¬ 
selves over victories such as Saltley, 
the enemy was planning revenge. It 
came when building workers such as 
Des Warren werejailed for picketing. 
While we were being told about 
‘peaceful roads’ and ‘partnership’, 
our rulers were discussing civil war, 
rejoicing over Chile and parading 
tanks at Heathrow. They didn’t need 
to use them. But they showed their 
strategy in hammering the miners and 
the printworkers at Wapping. 

Even tire best of our union leaders, 
those who were prepared to lead a 
fight, were not up to this class war 
confrontation. As for the rest, the ex¬ 
pression used of the British army in 
World War I of‘lions led by donkeys’ 


is the kindest that comes to mind. 

Some of the SWP members I met and 
worked with in the 1980s were hard¬ 
working and dedicated, but always 
tried to keep everything at the level of 
trade union ‘common sense’, even 
when this proved inadequate, then 
blaming the working class for its sup¬ 
posed low level of consciousness. 

Steven Allens says “the working 
class was disarmed in the face of a 
ruling class assault by the organisa¬ 
tional and political collapse of the 
Communist Party”. Certainly many 
serious trade unionists had looked to 
the CPGB for leadership and its place 
has never been taken by any of the 
contenders on the left. But how well 
did it do before its collapse? 

It is worth reading Des Warren’s 
book The key to my cell. Des, who died 
two years ago, had been jailed under 
the Tories and was kept in jail under 
Labour. Besides his scathing criti¬ 
cisms of the TUC for abandoning him, 
he also accuses the CPGB, of which 
he had been a member, of liquidating 
his campaign. As for the SWP, it is 
only acquiring the bureaucratic meth¬ 
od and popular front opportunism of 
the old Stalinist CPGB, without even 
its radicalism. 

We cannot return to the militancy 
of the 1970s, nor should we desire to. 
What is needed in Britain now is to 
rebuild class consciousness in the 
present conditions and struggles. 
Don’t go looking for any golden age 
of old Labour or the CPGB. 

We do need to break out of the ghet¬ 
to mentality of the sects. But bearing 
the red flag of revolt, not the white flag 
of surrender. Respect is not the way. 

The strikeofthe GateGourmet work¬ 
ers was a welcome sign that working 
class solidarity is coming back. But it 
reminded us that Labour has kept the 
Tory anti-union laws, allowing trade 
unionists to be victimised without 
union support. Let’s be out there 
marching for trade union freedom this 
May Day. 

Charlie Pottins 
email 

On the house 

It is obvious that Phil Kent does not 
live in Barking and Dagenham (Let¬ 
ters, April 20). If he did he would un¬ 
derstand how important access to a 
supply of new council housing is to 
white working class people in that 
borough. 

My attitude to council housing 
changed nine months ago when my 
brother’s ex-wife had her house repos¬ 
sessed. Her three eldest children came 
to live with me and my mother for six 
months until she got a council house. 
Those six months were the worst six 
months of my life. When she got a 
council house it was as though I had 
just avoided being killed in a car crash. 

It is a feature of capitalism that pri¬ 
vate house builders will never build 
enough affordable housing for work¬ 
ing class people. While young cou¬ 
ples wouldlike to buy their own house, 
the reality is that they are forced to rent 
property from blood-sucking private 
landlords. How can young couples 
plan to start a family when they do not 
know where they will be living in six 
months time, since most rent via six- 
month assured short-hold tenancies? 

In the town where I live there are 
hundreds of migrant workers from 
Poland, Portugal, Lithuania and other 
European countries. These migrant 
workers work on short-term contracts 
for gangmasters and employment 
agencies, either on the land or in 
food-processing sheds and factories. 
One local estate agent has admitted 
that one in four properties sold in the 
town are bought by private landlords 
who let them out to migrant workers. 
The people I talk to mention the num¬ 
bers of migrant workers in the town 


as the first topic of conversation after 
the weather. 

This issue acts as a symbol for the 
grievances of working class people 
about the acute shortage of afforda¬ 
ble accommodation locally and the 
insecurity of employment The only 
way to overcome the scapegoating of 
migrant workers is to demand that the 
Labour government embarks on a 
crash programme of council house 
building. 

Phil should ask himself what he 
would say to a young white working 
class couple in Barking and Dagen¬ 
ham who are on the never-ending 
council house waiting list While I do 
not support the BNP, I can understand 
why such working class people might 
be tempted to vote for it there. The 
election of a few BNP councillors in 
that borough would put enonnous 
pressure on the Labour government 
to build new council housing in that 
area. 

JohnSmithee 

Cambridgeshire 

In the dear 

I would like to point out some inaccu¬ 
racies in your latest article on Respect 
(‘Reformism from above’,April 20). 

First of all, there is talk of opening 
the council books. I have heard this 
on several occasions from the mouths 
of Respect candidates. 

The claim that there is no class- 
based politics in Respect is also to¬ 
tally wrong. When canvassing, 
myselfandothercomrades alwaystalk 
about the working class. On a Respect 
car cavalcade through Tower Hamlets 
recently, a young muslim woman can¬ 
didate and John Rees were shouting 
passionately about the working class 
from large megaphones strapped to the 
roofs of cars. 

If that’s not making our politics 
clear, then what is? 

Hanif Leylabi 

email 

No more talking 

The Muslim Council of Britain has 
rejected talks with gay organisations 
and rebuffed proposals to tackle 
homophobia within the muslim com¬ 
munity. 

Inayat Bunglawala, media spokes¬ 
person for the MCB, has disowned 
Muhammed Aziz, the MCB’s adviser 
on equality issues. Aziz had endorsed 
dialogue with gay groups and indicat¬ 
ed the MCB’s commitment to tackle 
prejudice and discrimination against 
gay people. 

Aziz made this commitment during 
round-table equality talks that includ¬ 
ed gay lobby group Stonewall. The 
talks were sponsored by the equality 
and diversity forum of the department 
of trade and industry (DTI). Aziz is 
named on the forum’s membership list 
as an MC B adviser and is seen as rep- 
resenting the organisation at the fo¬ 
rum. 

The DU talks resulted in agreement 
on a five-year plan for dialogue be¬ 
tween muslim and gay groups and for 
joint action against homophobia with¬ 
in the muslim community and against 
islamophobia within the gay commu¬ 
nity. Everyone thought an amicable 
agreement had been reached until 
Bunglawala denounced the talks with 
the claim, “There are no talks withany 
gay groups anywhere.” 

Bunglawala to Id the Islam TV Chan¬ 
nel that the MCB rejected dialogue 
with gay representatives. Opposing 
any muslim and gay cooperation on 
equality issues, he reiterated the 
MCB’s hard-line homophobic con¬ 
demnation of same-sex relationships 
as “sinful” and “not acceptable”. 
Bunglawala is apparently so anti-gay 
that he refused to speak to journalists 
from the online Pink News service. 


We are deeply saddened that the 
MCB has slammed the door on dia¬ 
logue with the gay community and 
has rejected proposals to tackle homo¬ 
phobia. Outrage and Stonewall are 
willing to work with the MCB to c cm- 
bat homophobia and islamophobia. 
Sadly, the MCB is unwilling to recip¬ 
rocate our offer of cooperation and 
solidarity. It is a great pity that Aziz’s 
commendable work has been dashed 
by Bunglawala and the rest of the 
MCB leadership. 

Brett Lock 
Outrage 

Homophobia 

Brett Lock’s excellent article on the 
disputes between the Lesbian and 
Gay Campaign Against Racism and 
Outrage got me thinking about the 
current relationship between gay 
rights movements and the left and 
how homophobia works ( Weekly 
Worker March 30). 

Leftwing homophobia has been in 
retreat for the last 30 years or so, and 
today there are very few groups on the 
left that disagree with the principle of 
human rights forLGBT people. There 
are many arguments over policies and 
priorities, but we all basically agree 
that mistreatment of people based on 
their sexuality is anti-socialist. 

However, therise oftbe more diffuse 
‘anti-capitalist’ and anti-war move¬ 
ments over the last couple of years 
have allowed assorted dubious allies 
to start cashing in on popular discon¬ 
tent with consumer capitalism. As the 
Weekly Worker has previously docu¬ 
mented, the cyber-anarchist news- 
wires such as Indymedia have 
become a magnet for vicious homo- 
phobic attacks and the lazy bigotry of 
the ‘Bush is a cocksucker’ variety. 
(For the record, Mr Bush is a hetero¬ 
sexual supremacist and leftists who 
try and portray him and Mr Blair as a 
gay couple expose only their own anti¬ 
gay agenda.) 

At least the naked homophobia of a 
few hotheads in the nether regions of 
the anti-capitalist movements is up¬ 
front and easily challenged. What is 
more concerning are those secular and 
religious groups that have attempted 
to fuse ecology and trade justice issues 
with a reactionary agenda on personal 
relationships, sexuality and secularism. 
Web-organised groups such as 
Ekklesia and the Anabaptist Bruderhof 
Movement are examples, playing up 
their laudable communal living ideals 
and slipping in their detestation of 
homosexuals, transgendered people, 
pagans and atheists as a footnote. Even 
the fanatically homophobic Anglican 
Mainstream has gotten in on this act, 
comparing gay relationships to the 
‘sin’ofunbridied capitalism (Gay Times 
April). 

On the secular front, some deep 
green and ‘straight edge’ collectives 
such as the magazine Alternative 
Green have codified women’s subor¬ 
dination and homosexual inferiority 
into a hodgepodge of natural living 
ideals. Even The Ecologist , consid¬ 
ered by many to he a radic al magazine, 
has given free reign to such groups 
in the past 

Marxists and anarchists of all hues 
should be prepared to challenge these 
sorts of organisations. Their ostensi¬ 
ble opposition to capitalism doesn’t 
mean their long-term plans are any less 
unpleasant for those who don’t obey 
their particular brand of ‘justice’. 
Terry Starr 
Bristol 

Guilt 

Both Ian Donovan and Martin Sulli¬ 
van attack Peter Tatchell on the basis 
of guilt by association (Letters, April 
20). But, as the old saying goes, peo¬ 
ple in glass houses shouldn’t throw 


stones. 

Ian is a member of Respect - a rot¬ 
ten Socialist Workers Party popular 
front. At leastjudging from his numer¬ 
ous, tedious and increasingly frothy 
letters to the Weekly Worker, an un¬ 
critical one. Martinis a member of the 
warmongering Labour Party and a 
cheerleader for the pro-big business 
Ken Livingstone. 

What of Peter Tatchell? He spoke 
at a demonstration which was spon¬ 
sored by and attracted some dubious 
organisations and individuals. So 
what? There is nothing wrong with 
Marxists or socialists engaging in 
joint actions with all manner of fleet¬ 
ing or unreliable allies. To do other- 
wiseistococoononeselfin thepolitics 
of purity and sink into sectarian irrel¬ 
evance. 

Eg, the huge anti-war demonstra¬ 
tions in 2003. All manner of people 
were there, including Tories and fas¬ 
cists. Charles Kennedy, Anas Altikriti 
and the Morning Star's Andrew 
Murray were amongst the platform 
speakers. 

To have boycotted such a mass 
movement would have been criminal. 
But not to have criticised these allies 
would have been equally criminal. 

Sasco Esselte 

London 

NUT call for 
action 

Among several key debates at the Na¬ 
tional Union Teachers conference over 
the Easter weekend, the most impor¬ 
tant was the executive’s priority motion 
on the Education Bill. The main left 
amendment to this emphasised the im¬ 
portance of nationwide school action 
to oppose the bill, with a campaign for 
national strikes. The left also argued 
that action against the bill should be 
linked up with the fight of other public 
sector workers who are considering ac¬ 
tion against privatisation Conference 
overwhelming accepted the left’s 
amendment 

On pensions, the acceptance of the 
executive report on salaries and super¬ 
annuation meant that sections of the 
pensions motion were now out of or¬ 
der. This angered many delegates, as 
those sections included opposition to 
raising theretirement age from 60 to 65. 

The left was hopelessly divided on 
the question of faith schools. The 
CPGB, Socialist Party, Alliance for 
Workers’ Liberty and Workers Power 
supported amendment 31.1, which ar¬ 
gued against the expansion of faith 
schools and for the reintegration of ex¬ 
isting religious schools into the local 
authority system. The SWP, however, 
spoke against, and the motion was de¬ 
feated. But conference rejected motion 
31.2, calling for the right of muslims to 
set up faith schools, despite SWP sup¬ 
port. 

SWPers said they favoured mixed, 
secular comprehensive schools, but 
wanted all religions to be treated equal¬ 
ly. Speakers against argued that faith 
schools help segregate the working 
class and were hardly bastions against 
racism or islamophobia. 

At least left unity was achieved in 
opposition to the Education Bill. Dele¬ 
gates left conference determined to 
campaign for a huge lobby of parlia¬ 
ment, hopefully alongside other pub¬ 
lic sector unions fighting privatisation. 
Michelle Euston 
London 

Brilliant thought 

In regard to your recent article on pris¬ 
ons, I thought it was brilliant. It was 
well argued and hard to disagree with 
(‘Rehabilitation, not revenge’, Octo- 
ber20 2005). 

Ian Liddell 
email 
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Populism at 


T he April 25 Tower Hamlets hus¬ 
tings for local election candi¬ 
dates, organised by the Islamic 
Society of Britain (ISB), was a highly 
charged affair. At one stage Oliur 
Rahman, Respect councillor for St 
Dunstan’s and Stepney Green, con¬ 
tinuously interrupted Blairite coun¬ 
cil leader Michael Keith. Comrade 
Rahman stood up threateningly, but 
was restrainedby several members of 
the audience. 

Earlier another Labour councillor, 
Abdus Shakur, suffered a longer in¬ 
terruption. Half a dozen islamist mil¬ 
itants rose to their feet, shouting, 
“Are you a muslim? Are you a mus- 
lim?” There followed 20 minutes of 
uproar as the meeting, in the Brady 
Centre off Brick Lane, was suspend¬ 
ed. The chair, ISB member and bar¬ 
rister Omar Farooq, taunted the 
islamists with shouts of “Munafikl” 
(an unbeliever who hypocritically 
pretends to be a muslim), taken up 
by sections of the audience. 

There were cries of “Call the police” 
and “Take their picture”, but several 
people tried to intervene to calm things 
down. Two women called out, “Stop 
provoking them”, but the chair contin¬ 
ued to sneer that he was “waiting for 
the police” to “eject these extremists”. 
When order was restored, Farooq apol¬ 
ogised to non-muslims present for the 
way some in the meeting had conduct¬ 
ed themselves. Nevertheless, he re¬ 
marked, it was exciting to see the 
“diversity of the Bangladeshi commu¬ 
nity and its involvement in the politi¬ 
cal system”. 

The majority of the 80-100 people 
present were of Bengali extraction. I 
would say that Respect supporters 
made up the largest bloc (although 
most Socialist Workers Party com¬ 
rades were out canvassing), with La¬ 
bour coming next. In fact Tower 
Hamlets Liberal Democrat group leader 
Janet Ludlow complained that it was 
a meeting of the two rival sides in the 
split between New Labour and “old 
Labour socialism” (no doubt the 
S WP’s John Rees was pleased to be 
regarded as the standard-bearer of La¬ 
bourite reformism). 

Respect was officially represented 
by Rees and George Galloway, MP for 
Bethnal Green and Bow. Also present 
were a couple of Tories and a hapless 
Greea 

The meeting had started off quite 
innocuously, with preset questions 
from the chair, each speaker being giv¬ 
en three minutes to reply. Not exactly 
generous, seeing that the questions 
ranged from local issues around health, 
housing, education and employment, 
through “diversity and inclusive¬ 
ness”, to “pursuing human rights and 
justice at home and abroad”. 

But Farook explained that the meet¬ 
ing would have to close after an hour 
to allow people to go to the mosque. 
After the ISB questions had been dealt 
with, there would be 40 minutes for 
questions from the floor. 

Not surprisingly, every speaker 
(apart from Lib Dem John Griffiths) 
simply ignored the preset questions 
and gave their own prepared speech¬ 
es. Conservative Edwin Northover 
gave the muslim greeting, Salem aley- 
kitm, and fellow Tory Stephen Parker, 
who sports a Colonel Blimp handle¬ 
bar moustache, announced, to groans 
from the audience, that “There are no 
ethnicminorities - we are a single com¬ 
munity.” 

Like the Labour speakers, the Tories 
knew their audience and posed as be¬ 
ing vaguely anti-war. But Liberal Dem¬ 
ocrat Griffiths made the mistake of 
being honest (and specific): although 
he had opposed the invasion before¬ 
hand, once “our troops were commit¬ 
ted ...” The rest of the sentence was 


lost in the shouts and barracking. Grif¬ 
fiths did his best to recover with nois¬ 
es aboutoppositionto ID cards and the 
terrorism laws. 

Comrade Rees linked all the local is¬ 
sues to Iraq and the threat against Iran. 
Instead of privatisation “for the profit 
of banks and shareholders”, the mon¬ 
ey for better health, housing and edu¬ 
cation could be found by diverting the 
£2.8 million a day spent on war to 
schools, hospitals and council hous¬ 
ing, he said to cheering and stomping. 

Comrade Galloway’s welcome was 
more mixed - applause and cheers, but 
a few boos and a shout of “Pussycat!” 
Tower Hamlets was the “worst coun¬ 
cil in England” - it was a “byword for 
corruption and incompetence”. It was 
a “rich man’s council”, standing be¬ 
tween the “twin towers of capitalism - 
Canary Wharf and the City of Lon¬ 
don”. In response to a question he 
promised, “if we win control”, to find 
out where “the missing £900 million” 
went - “people will go to prison” (with¬ 
out making specific allegations, he 
mentioned Michael Keith and former 
MP OonaKing before pledging a po¬ 
lice investigation). 

Tower Hamlets has one of the high¬ 
est overcrowding rates in the UK, yet 
its stock of council houses is continu¬ 
ously being depleted In this most de¬ 
prived of all boroughs in England, Keith 
and co have overseen stock transfer 
and PFI schemes. New Labour’s policy 
is to connect the City of London to 
Docklands, the ideabeing to drive wo ik¬ 
ing class residents to the outskirts of 
Dagenham and Barking, so that the 
financiers can buy up property in the 
area. Tower Hamlets has also featured 
undemocratic decisions in relation to 
Crossrail and the kind of general cor¬ 
ruption Galloway referred to. 

He skilfully linked these questions 
to the fact that muslims, while making 
up eight percent of London’s popu¬ 
lation overall, account for 36% in 
Tower Hamlets. Galloway denounced 
the terrorism laws as being targeted 
against muslims, “just as they target¬ 
ed muslims in Afghanistan, Iraq and 
Palestine”. This was no doubt the 
kind of comment Labour’s Abdus 
Shukur was referring to when he ac¬ 
cused unnamed organisations of “di¬ 
viding the community in the name of 
religion and anti-racism”. 

The meeting, though, was really 
about the performance of Rees and the 
SWP’s drive to turn him into a political 
celebrity. Comrade Rees, as previous¬ 
ly reported, has been moved by the 
Respect selection panel from the 
Whitechapel ward to Bethnal Green 
South. This was after Dr Shamsuddin 
Ahmed was turned down as a Respect 
candidate in Whitechapel and subse¬ 
quently jumped ship - he isnowLiber- 
al Democrat candidate in that ward, 
where he has strong connections. 

Writing in Socialist Worker, Rees 
states: “There is a battle royal taking 
place on the streets of east London 
today. On the one side there is New 
Labour at its very worst - bent on pri¬ 
vatisation and mired in sleaze. On the 
other side is Respect, a party that has 
emerged from the anti-war movement 
to offer a radical alternative to the neo¬ 
liberal agenda. The stakes couldnotbe 
higher. New Labour knows that if it los¬ 
es control of a council because of us, 
Respect will be unstoppable in the la¬ 
bour movement” (April 22). 

Leaving aside whether Respect will 
be “unstoppable”, this tells us why 
most SWP comrades were out on the 
knocker in wards such as Bethnal Green 
South instead of attending the hus¬ 
tings. 

Like Galloway, comrade Rees con¬ 
centrated his left populist fire on Keith 
and the New Labour Blairites. Rees, as 
“one of the organisers of all the anti- 


large 

war demonstrations”, was “not inter¬ 
ested in passing motions at a council 
meeting”, he said. Looking at Keith, he 
yelled: “You weren’t on the demos - 
you were asked and you didn’t come.” 
Keith is “a coward who wouldn’t fight 
then over the war and won’t fight now 
over housing”. 

Following the three-minute speech¬ 
es, there was a barrage of questions 
from the floor on local issues - espe¬ 
cially housing and corruption - but 
these were mainly directed at Michael 
Keith and New Labour. Respect had 
clearly not organised comrades to ask 
‘friendly’ questions for their benefit - 
at one point Rees could be seen des¬ 
perately signalling to someone at the 
front to come in and help him out But 
for the most part Galloway and Rees 
were left sitting like a couple of lemons 
while Keith was constantly on his feet 
- even if he was not well received. 

Eventually Galloway got a question 
about Big bivther. The audience was 
split on the issue, with a noisy minori¬ 
ty hostile to Galloway over his appear¬ 
ance on the show. B ut Galloway largely 
ignored the question and delivered 
another demagogic tirade against New 
Labour corruption. Brushing aside the 
calls of “Pussycat!” and “Answer the 
question!”, he claimed that people say 
to him, “It wasn’t you who voted to 
slaughterone millionmuslimsinlraq.” 
The question on May 4 is “not about 
pussycats: it’s about tigers”. 

‘\bte Respect: we are different; we 
are not corrupt’ - that was the main 
message of the hustings, just as it has 
been the message of the campaign as 
a whole. Of course, in one sense this is 
attractive to voters, after their experi¬ 
ence atthehandsofNewLabour. How¬ 
ever the Conservatives, Liberal 
Democrats and even the BNP can 
spout the same nonsense. What is dif¬ 
ferent about Respect? What sets it 
apart? 

Campaigning on the streets of east 
London should be the occasion for the 
voicing of a different, radical politics, 
far removed from the normal establish¬ 
ment fare. But, in the nameofmaintain- 
ing “tremendous diversity” (Lindsey 
German) anything resembling a specif¬ 
ically working class platform is left 
unspoken. How this “tremendous di¬ 
versity” is put across has more to do 
with mainstream liberalism than shibbo¬ 
leth socialism. The very fact that Re¬ 
spect has ‘something for everyone’ 
marks it out as a highly unstable for¬ 
mation, totally unable to “break the 
mould of establishment politics”. 

Before its launch SWP leaders as¬ 
sured us that the new formation would 
be “absolutely socialist” (Rob Hove- 
man),or,alternatively, “implicitly social¬ 
ist” (Nick Wrack) Yet, when I asked an 
SWPer campaigning with me what the 
Respect acronym stands for, the com¬ 
rade was unable to answer totally ig¬ 
norant of the fact that the ‘S’ is 
supposed to mean ‘socialism’. 

There is not much that could be 
called socialist about what the SWP 
comrades are saying on the doorstep. 
There is no espousing of the historic 
role of the working class in this part of 
east London. The only concern is to 
gain votes, and Respect pushes the 
issues of housing, health and educa¬ 
tion in a way that differs little from the 
other parties. 

However, it is far from clearwhat the 
result will be - Georgs Galloway has 
polarised the electorate. Going from 
one door to the next, it is difficult to 
know whether to prepare yourself for 
a love-in or a vituperative onslaught. 
Even when the occupant is a known 
Respect supporter their vote is not 
guaranteed - thanks to George's Kraft- 
werk dancing and cat impressions on 
Big brother • 

Huw Bynon 


London Communist Forum 

Sunday April 30, 5pm: ‘Wages and class struggle’, using Michael 
Lebowitz’s Beyond ‘Capital' as a study guide. 

Diorama Arts Centre (Dl), 34 Osnaburgh Street, London NW1 
(nearest tubes: Regents Park, Great Portland Street). 

Sheffield Communist Forum 

Thursday April 27, 7pm: ‘Lenin and society in early Soviet Russia’, 
using Marcel Liebman’s Leninism under Lenin as a study guide. 
Phone Lee on 07958 447815 for time and venue. 

South Wales Communist Forum 

Wednesday May 3, 7.30pm, central Cardiff: ‘Capitalism and human 
emancipation: race, gender and democracy’, using Ellen Meiksins 
Wood’s Democracy against capitalism as a study guide. 

Call Bob fordetails: 07816 480679. 

Communist University North 

Saturday April 29 

10.30am - 12.45pm: Marxismand history - Matthew Caygill 
12.45pm - 2pm: Lunch 

2pm - 4.15pm: The unions and workers’ struggle - Alan Stevens, 

CPGB 

4.15 pm: Break 

5pm - 7.30pm: Campaign for aNew Workers’ Party - speakers from 
Socialist Party, Workers Power and CPGB 

Sunday April 30 

12 noon - 2.15pm: Lenin and the Bolsheviks - Mark Fischer; CPGB 
2.15pm-2.45pm: Break 

2.45pm - 5pm: Ireland and the British-Irish - Jack Conrad CPGB 
Phone Lee on 07958 4478 1 5 for more details or see the relevant 
section on our website. 

Communist University Wales 

Saturday June 24, lOamto 6pm, Sunday June 25, 10.30am to 6pm, 
Sandringham Hotel, 21 St Mary Street, CardiffClO. 

Further details to be confirmed. 

Hope not hate 

Amicus, GMB, Unison, RMT with Searchlight, Unite against Fascism 
and Love Music Hate Racism support a series of concerts with Billy 
Bragg in opposition to the British National Party. 

Friday April 28: Manchester, Bridgewater Hall 
Saturday April 29: Gateshead, Sage Theatre 
Sunday April 30: Cardiff, St Davids Hall 
Monday May 1: Barking, Broadway Theatre 
Wednesday May 3: London, Shepherds Bush Empire 
Thursday May 4: Leicester, De Montford Hall 

Support the Nepal people’s struggle 

Saturday April 29, 1pm, Nepalese embassy, 12a Kensington Palace 
Gardens (nearest tubes: Notting Hill Gate, Queensway). 

Down with the monarchy. No intervention. Stop all aid to the Gyanen- 
dra regime. Organised by World People’s Resistance Movement, 
wprm_britain@yahoo.co.uk 

Which way forward for Africa? 

Public meeting to mark 34th anniversary of KwameNkrumah’s death, 
Saturday April 29, 12.30pm, roomG2, School ofOriental and African 
Studies, Thomhaugh St, London WC1 (nearest tube: Russell Square). 
Speakers include Tony Benn. 

Organised by SOAS Friends of Africa Students Society, SOAS 
Kwame Nkrumah Students Society. 07984 405307. 

Long live May Day - Monday May 1 

London: May Day march. Assemble 12noon, Clerkenwell Green. 
March to Trafalgar Square. 

London: Handsoff Yfenezuela Public meeting. 4.30pm, gallery, St 
Martin-in-the-FieIds church, Trafalgar Square. 

Chesterfield: May Day march and rally. CPGB comrades assemble 
town hall 10.30am, march to New Square for rally, 12 noon. Speakers 
include Mark Serwotka (PCSU). Stalls and live entertainment from 1pm. 
Doncaster: Remember the General Strike. 80th anniversary com¬ 
memoration, Monday May 1, 3pm, Woolpack pub, Market Place, 
Doncaster. Showing of The miners ’film with presentation by Dave 
Douglass (NUM). Debate and discussion. Folk music social with Toe 
In The Dark. Organised by Mining Communities Advice Service. 

Respect working group 

Initial meeting, Saturday May 13, 12 noon, University of London 
Union, Malet Street, London WC1 (nearest tube: Goodge Street). 
Postponed from Saturday April 22. All Respect supporters welcome. 
Richard.Hatcher@uce.ac.uk 

London Labour Left 

Post-elections meeting, Monday May 22, 7pm, Bertrand Russell room, 
Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, London WC1. Speakers include: 
Mohammed Azam, Ann Black, Christine Shawcroft, Walter Wolfgang. 

Student activist gathering 

Saturday May 27, 12 noon to 6pm, Falmer near Brighton, Sussex. 
Organised by Education Not for Sale and sponsored by Students 
Against Sweatshops and Sussex University Student Union. 

RDG 

To contact the Revolutionary Democratic Group, email 
rdgroup@yahoo.co.uk 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s 
name and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in 
your will. If you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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NEPAL 


Revolution at the roof of the world 



Defying the aimy, defying the monarch, demanding a republic 


C ommunists and democrats 
throughout the world have 
been inspired by the deter¬ 
mined struggles of the masses in Ne¬ 
pal. As part of the revolt against the 
autocratic king Gyanendra - and the 
monarchical system as a whole - we 
have seen mass strikes and demon¬ 
strations, violent clashes with the po¬ 
lice and 200,000 take to the streets of 
Kathmandu chanting slogans like, 
“Gyanendra, thief, leave the country”. 

Clearly, Gyanendra is in danger of 
being overthrown - whether forceful¬ 
ly by the masses or peacefully by 
some sort of palace-cum-constitution- 
al coup. Of course, Gyanendra himself 
came to power after a bizarre palace 
massacre in 2001 - when a rat-arsed, 
and possibly coked-up, crown prince 
Dipendra (well known for his gun in¬ 
fatuation) killed both his parents - the 
then king and queen of Nepal - and 
seven other royals before killing him¬ 
self. 

Sensing his imminent demise as king 
in one way or another, Gyanendra has 
had to frantically backtrack. Indeed, he 
was left with no choice but to accede 
to the demands of the protesters. In his 
April 24 address on state-run televi¬ 
sion, a humbled Gyanendra said he was 
now “cognisant of the spirit of the 
ongoing people’s movemenf ’ and rec¬ 
ognised “the roadmap of the agitating” 
Seven-Party Alliance (SPA), asking it 
to nominate a candidate for the post of 
prime minister. 

More importantly still, Gyanendra 
announced the reinstatement of the 
lower house of parliament, the house 
of representatives - which he had dis¬ 
solved in 2002 before sacking the en¬ 
tire government in February 2005 and 
assuming full dictatorial powers. His 
grounds were that the political parties 
were failing to tackle the guerrilla in- 
surge ncy led by the Communist Par¬ 
ty of Nepal (Maoist). 

After hearingthe king’s speech, tens 
of thousands of Nepalese took to the 
capital’s streets in a ‘victory rally’. In 
turn, the SPA called off the weeks-long 
demonstrations and strikes - choos¬ 
ing the former prime minister and cur¬ 
rent president of the Nepali Congress 
Party, the octogenarian Girija Prasad 
Koirala, to head a new government. 

Inevitably, having achieved a (par¬ 
tial) democratic gain, the masses and 
their organisations want yet more 
democracy - not a return to the miser¬ 
able state of affairs before the present 
king became more oppressive and 
autocratic in his rule. The appetite 
grows in the eating. Thus we have 
heard the call for Gyanendra to be 
stripped of all powers; for Nepal to 
become a republic. 

The SPA has raised the demand for 
a constituent assembly. But when, 
and with what end in mind? Madhav 
Kumar Nepal, general-secretary of the 
Communist Party of Nepal (United 
Marxist-Leninists) - a leading part of 
the SPA- toldthe BBC tbatthe forma¬ 
tion of the Koirala government would 
be “the first step towards” a constit¬ 
uent assembly, which should be 
tasked with rewriting the 1990 consti¬ 
tution. 

We are glad to note what seems to 
be the 11th hour conversion of the 
CPN (UM-L) to some fonn of republi¬ 
canism. The CPN (UM-L) is Nepal’s 
largest ‘official communist’organisa¬ 
tion, securing 31.6% of the vote in the 
last elections. However, during the 
1990s it effectively constituted itself 
as a myal ‘communist party’. In 1997 
the CPN (UM-L)participatedina non- 
Congress government with a faction 
of the ardently monarchist Rashtriya 
Prajatantra Party, and then, quite mon¬ 
strously, in 2003 it actually joined the 
‘provisional government’ formed by 


king Gyanendra after he dissolved 
parliament. And it was disgust with 
this betrayal - which was what it was 
- by ‘official communists’ like the CPN 
(UM-L) that boosted the prestige, and 
ranks, of the CPN (M). 

In many respects, what we are wit¬ 
nessing in Nepal is a text-book exam¬ 
ple of a revolution - one that amply 
demonstrates the validity of the Marx¬ 
ist perspective. 

Rather than essentially spontane¬ 
ous economic struggles being the 
motor - with communists aiming to 
give it a ‘political coloration’ - what we 
have actually witnessed is how the 
struggle for democracy has led to a 
fundamental, strategic, confrontation 
with the forces of the existing state. 
Or, in other words, by challenging the 
existing constitution - and stressing 
democracy - the masses and their lead¬ 
ers have shaken the monarchy to its 
foundations. The masses no longer 
want to be ruled in the old way, and 
the ruling class are unable to rule in 
the old way. There is a revolutionary 
situation. 

But the revolution has only just 
begun. This is the first stage. Indeed 
if we use a ‘Russian calendar’ as our 
guide, it is clear that Nepal has not 
even reached its February. But it is in 
sight. 

What happens now? Well, the 
worst thing would be to settle for a 
deal under the existing 1990 constitu¬ 
tion. Of course, it represented 
progress and was won on the streets 
after mass protests. The 1990 consti¬ 
tution established a multi-party con¬ 
stitutional monarchy. It is also worth 
recalling that until 1951 the country 
was governed by hereditary premiers! 
Indian intervention in 1950-51 ended 
that. Between 1960 and 1990 the king 
ruled as semi-divine hindu autocrat. 

Today India remains the most in¬ 
fluential power, with all manner of 
unequal treaties and business con¬ 
nections. Large numbers ofNepalese 
migrate to India in search of work. Chi¬ 


na too has its eye on Nepal’s poten¬ 
tial to generate hydro-electricity. 

But, unsurprisingly, the 1990 con¬ 
stitution is far from democratic. There 
are all manner of checks and balances 
against democracy. Parliament is bi¬ 
cameral with a 60-seat upper house 
(the national council) which has 10 
representatives appointed by the 
king. None of the other members are 
directly elected Nepal’s 1990 consti¬ 
tution allows the king to appoint the 
supreme court (or Sarbochha Adalat) 
as well as other judges (on the recom¬ 
mendation of the judicial council). He 
is also in supreme command of the 
army and appoints its commander in 
chief. 

Clearly the upper house of parlia¬ 
ment must go. So must the king and 
the entire monarchy system of be¬ 
hind-the-scenes bureaucratic wheel¬ 
ing and dealing. Nepal must become 
a democratic republic which en¬ 
shrines the principle of the rule of the 
people by the people. 

Towards that end all communists 
should immediately break with the 
SPA and declare their opposition to 
the Girija Prasad Koirala government 
Nepal does not need (controlled and 
royalist-influenced) ‘steps’ to a con¬ 
stituent assembly. Nepal needs imme¬ 
diate, free and fair elections to a 
constituent assembly, and the only 
guarantee of that is a revolutionary 
provisional government. Unless that 
happens, Nepal will either become a 
corrupt constitutional monarchy (with 
the constant danger of another royal¬ 
ist coup) or a corrupt oligarchy, which 
is in effect a semi-colony of India. 

To achieve a democratic Nepal re¬ 
quires a four-pronged approach from 
communists. 

Firstly, there must be energetic re¬ 
publican agitation. Gyanendra is a 
criminal with the blood of at least a 
dozen protesters on his hands. He has 
also pursued a vicious war against the 
Maoist guerrillas in the countryside. 
Around 13,000 have died He is hated 


by the masses. He should have no say 
in the country’s future. Instead he 
must be put on trial before a people’s 
court. 

Secondly, communists need to be 
organising the masses as widely and 
deeply as possible. There now exists 
a huge opportunity for forward move¬ 
ment. Hundreds of thousands have 
demonstrated, millions are burning 
with anger. These people need a Com- 
munist Party which is democratic, not 
bureaucratic. They also need strong 
trade unions and self-administrating 
area committees. 

Thirdly, the masses must be armed 
In fact there can be no genuine democ¬ 
racy in Nepal while the people are 
unarmed and the army and police 
swear loyalty to the monarch. 
Amongst the rank and file many are 
deeply sympathetic to the masses. 
Communists support the legal right of 
the people to establish militias to pro¬ 
tect their rights and overthrow despot¬ 
ic rulers like Gyanendra. But, with or 
without legal sanction, they must arm 
themselves. The army and police are 
ready to be broken. Morale is at rock 
bottom. The task of communists is to 
break the old state machine apart. The 
constituent assembly should be bom 
from the armed people. 

Thirdly, communists must establish 
the leadership of Kathmandu over 
Nepal’s rural revolution. Three-quar¬ 
ters of the country’s 30 million people 
live in the countryside. Most of them 
suffer appalling exploitation at the 
hands of local landlords. Women are 
particularly oppressed. There must be 
a far-reaching agrarian reform pro¬ 
gramme. The demand must be raised 
for the constituent assembly to decree 
the nationalisation of all big estates. 
In the meantime peasants should be 
encouraged to take matters into their 
own hands. Seize the big estates now. 

Admiration for the courage of the 
Nepalese masses has to be tempered 
with an understanding of the limits of 
the Nepalese revolution, even if it 


manages to go from its February to its 
October. Self-evidently, in terms of 
material development and infrastruc¬ 
ture, Nepal is terrifyingly backward 
and poor. So there is the danger that 
any revolutionary government or re¬ 
gime in Nepal would be forced to car¬ 
ry out the programme, not of the 
liberation of the workers and peas¬ 
ants, but their exploitation. In other 
words not the programme of social¬ 
ism, but of capitalism. 

Of course, this brings us to the CPN 
(M). Without doubt, it has been the 
growing military-political power ofthe 
Maoists which precipitated the cur¬ 
rent crisis. It is estimated that they 
now have between 10,000 to 15,000 
fighters and are active across the en¬ 
tire country - with large chunks of the 
countryside completely under their 
control. 

While not an actual formal member 
of the SPA, the Maoists were in a tac¬ 
tical (albeit uneasy) alliance with it - 
and co-signed a 12-point declaration 
of general intentions and aims, which 
includes an avowed commitment to 
“multi-party democracy”. But with the 
appointment of Koirala as prime min¬ 
imise that has all changed. The Mao¬ 
ists have rightly rejected the SPA’s 
deal with the king. 

Having said all that, there is little 
doubt that the two key CPN (M) lead¬ 
ers, Pushpa Kamal Dahal (better 
known as Prachanda, meaning ‘the 
fierce one ’) and Baburam Bhattarai - 
recently ‘rehabilitated’ (he had sup¬ 
posedly called Prachanda “power- 
hungry”) - have derived their 
programmatic inspiration from Peru’s 
Shining Path (Sendero Luminoso), 
and the Bakunin-Pol Potesque writ¬ 
ings of its chairman Guzman. 

Hence, it is only fitting that they are 
members of the same Maoist ‘interna¬ 
tional’, the Revolutionary Internation¬ 
alist Movement - which also includes 
the Revolutionary Communist Party 
(USA), New Zealand Red Flag Group, 
Revolutionary Internationalist Contin¬ 
gent (Britain), Central Reorganisation 
Committee - Communist Party of India 
(Marxist-Leninist), Ceylon Communist 
Party, Communist Committee of Tren¬ 
to (Italy) and the Communist Party of 
Bangladesh (Marxist-Leninist). 

Guzman’s programme was a utopi¬ 
an, andnightmarish, vision of an ‘Inca 
communism’ which would cleanse 
Peru of the decadent filth and spiritu¬ 
al pollution associated with cities. A 
recipe for barbarism - and the physi¬ 
cal annihilation of the working class 
as a social-political class in Peru. 

Somewhat ominously, in a display 
of his authoritarian Stalinist-Maoist 
credentials, Prachanda has promised 
to “outlaw” alcohol, gambling and 
“vulgar literature” from India and the 
US (http://news.bbc.co.uk/go/pr/fi7-/ 
l/hi/world/south_asia/4707058.stm). 
And what else would Uncle Prachan¬ 
da “outlaw” if given half the chance? 

To avoid the scenario of Maoism in 
another very poor country, commu¬ 
nists opt for a strategy for uninterrupt¬ 
ed revolution. As with South America 
and Europe, we think that a continen¬ 
tal perspective offers the best road 
forward under present circumstances. 
There must be the revolutionary uni¬ 
ty of Nepal, Pakistan, Bangladesh, Sri 
Lanka and, crucially, India. 

That perspective is perfectly realis¬ 
tic and is underlined, albeit negative¬ 
ly, by our class enemies. Fear that 
unrest in Nepal will spill over and 
destabilise the whole South Asia re¬ 
gion has been the reason behind the 
steady stream of diplomatic missions 
from India, China, the UK and the US 
urging king Gyanendra to come to a 
compromise • 

Eddie Ford 
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Arriving republics? 


Dave Craig of the Revolutionary Democratic Group contrasts the 
anti-monarchist mass movement in Nepal with the queen’s 
birthday celebrations in Britain 


L ast week, events in Nepal were 
sharply juxtaposed with royal 
celebrations in Britain. Whilst 
Liz Windsor was walking through 
crowds of smiling well-wishers, the 
god-king Gyanendra was holed up in 
his palace, defended by heavily armed 
troops and riot police. In one place a 
monarchy secure in its permanence. 
In the other the storm clouds of per¬ 
manent revolution. 

In 1990 Nepal became a constitu¬ 
tional monarchy. The Nepali Con¬ 
gress Party was elected in the first 
multi-party elections. In 1994 the Com¬ 
munist Party of Nepal (UM-L) formed 
a minority government, only to be 
ousted a year later. The Maoist 
Communist Party ofNepal tookto the 
hills and began an armed guerrilla 
struggle to abolish the monarchy and 
establish a ‘people’s republic’. A bit¬ 
ter civil war has cost 13,000 lives. 

By 2001 the Maoist armed struggle 
was beginning to build up pressure on 
the regime. A state of emergency was 
declared. More power was concentrat¬ 
ed into the hands of the armed forces. 
In February 2005 the king assumed full 
command, dismissingtbe prime minis¬ 
ter. On April 6 2006 the opposition par¬ 
ties organised a general strike against 
the king’s autocratic government. 

The government response was a 
c lampdown by the police. An 18-hour 
shoot-to-kill curfew was put in place. 
By April 20, 13 protesters had been 
killed Yet despite this repression mass 
opposition continued to grow and to 
harden. Crowds gathered on the out¬ 
skirts of Kathmandu. They marched 
around the city ring road gathering 
people as they went Soon the dem¬ 
onstrators were 200,000 strong, shout¬ 
ing republican slogans, defying the 
riot police and calling “Gyanendra, 
thief, leave the country”. 

Indianthreats 

The emerging revolution did not sim¬ 
ply threaten the old regime. India fears 
that rapid progress to a republic could 
allow the powerful Maoistrebels to fill 
the vacuum. Between the monarchy 
and the republican Maoists are sev¬ 
en opposition parties in coalition. 
They have been demanding a new 
constitution, but not necessarily a 
republic. This coincides with the in¬ 
terest of the Indian bourgeoisie. 

India is fearful of the consequences 
of a republic, which might lead to a 
Maoist victory and thus strengthen its 
own Maoist rebels. India sent its spe¬ 
cial envoy, Karan Singh, to plead with, 
and threaten, the king to make conces¬ 
sions. The republic of India advised the 
king how to save his crown It was vi¬ 
tal, he was told, that he relaxed the hard 
line and tried to incorporate sections 
of the opposition. 

But this option was rapidly disap- 
pearingwith every clash with thearmed 
forces and every death Events were 
overtaking the kingandthe opposition: 
“Even opposition parties have been 
surprised by the depths of republican 
sentiments revealed during the pro¬ 
tests” ( The Economist April 22). 

Saving the monarchy remains cen¬ 
tral to the strategy of the Indian bour¬ 
geoisie. A constitutional monarchy is 
a far better option than a people’s re¬ 
public: “India once supported consti¬ 
tutional monarchy and democracy in 
Nepal. Now it speaks only of democ¬ 
racy” (ibid). Note that the representa¬ 
tives of the Indian bourgeoisie do not 
speak of a republic. They know that the 
masses now reject constitutional mon¬ 
archy. So the word ‘demociacy’allows 
them to distance themselves from the 
monarchy, whilst at the same time 
keeping that option open. 

The king was thus squeezed from 
above by India, onbehalfof British and 


American imperialism, and from below, 
by the masses on the streets and in the 
workplaces. The king reluctantly un¬ 
derwent a sudden change of direction. 
He announced: “We return executive 
power of the country to the people. We 
are committed to multi-party democra¬ 
cy and to constitutional monarchy.” 
This is a victory, but one that is neither 
certain nor permanent. 

Two tactics 

To understand the tactics of counter¬ 
revolutionary monarchy, we can go 
back to the classic reference point for 
Marx in 1848. Then the Prussian au¬ 
tocracy was almost overwhelmed by 
a popular democratic movement The 
monarchy saved itself by retreat and 
concession, biding its time and wait¬ 
ing for an opportunity to strike back. 
Meanwhile German democracy con¬ 
vened a constituent assembly, where 
endless empty declarations and con¬ 
stitutions were debated and agreed. 
It was nothing but hot air from liberal 
windbags. 

The lesson that Marx and later Len¬ 
in drew from this was the importance 
of the provisional republican govern¬ 
ment Every popular democratic rev¬ 
olution will throw up a constituent 
assembly. This is the only way the 
masses can begin to decide what 
kind of democratic constitution they 
want. But in order to convene a con¬ 
stituent assembly which is safe from 
counterrevolution it is necessary to 
take power. This means a provision¬ 
al government. 

The demand for a provisional gov¬ 
ernment is a demand to move the rev¬ 
olution forward by taking the powff to 
convene a constituent assembly. It is 
not a question of keeping the monar¬ 
chy until the constituent assembly can 
decide whether to become a republic. 
On the contrary, it means removing the 
monarchy and declaring a provisional 
republic. The question before a demo¬ 
cratic constituent assembly is not 
whether to remove the monarchy. It is 
whether to invite it back again - and the 
answer to that is obvious. This is the 
argument developed by Lenin in Two 
tactics of social democracy in the dem¬ 
ocratic revolution. 

A provisional government is neces¬ 
sary to deal with the armed forces. Two 
incidents indicate that the time has 
arrived for such a government. As the 
mass demonstrations were encircling 
the city, it was reported that the pro¬ 
testers were growing in confidence 
and breaching the defences of the 
police and army. Several lines of po¬ 
lice fell backandsoldiers guarding the 
airport were giving the demonstrators 
signs of support. It was also reported 
that newspapers had printed the name 
of a police officer who had shot an 
unarmed demonstrator in the head. 

A provisional government of oppo¬ 
sition parties can make legal procla¬ 
mations in the name of the people. It 
can make clear that actions by the 
anned forces are illegal and will be 
punished. It can call on army units to 
desist their illegal operations against 
the people. At a certain moment in the 
revolution such declarations begin to 
carry real political weight. This is es¬ 
pecially the case if some army units 
decide to change sides and the peo¬ 
ple gain access to weapons. 

What can we learn from this? 
Nepal confirms the lessons from 
previous republican revolutions. 
Becoming a democratic republic is 


an expression of the masses or¬ 
ganising and mobilising. A repub¬ 
lic is the people in motion. A real 
people’s republic cannot be hand¬ 
ed down from above. It appears 
when 200,000 people assert their 
citizenship on the streets. It is the 
taking of power by the people 
themselves and imposing them¬ 
selves on the counterrevolution. 

It leads inevitably to a new consti¬ 
tution, a new set of political laws de¬ 
cided by the people. Areal democratic 
republican movement therefore gives 
birth to a constituent assembly. Be¬ 
tween the mass movement and the 
constituent assembly is the provi¬ 
sional government and the arming of 
the people. This was the lesson from 
1848 and 1905, confirmed today. 

Nepal and Britain 

Britain is a long way from Nepal. No 
mass republican demonstrations here. 
On the contrary 20,000 royalists, quite 
a fewtouristsand local schoolchildren 
were on the streets showing their love 
for the queen. In Kathmandu, repub¬ 
licans demonstrate. In the UK, royal¬ 
ists celebrate. The queen has her 80th 
birthday and over 50 years on the 
throne, without a whiff of revolution 
and no sign of any republican party. 

The Economist had some interest¬ 
ing comments about the monarchy in 
an article entitled ‘Revolution post¬ 
poned - why the monarchy is strong¬ 
er today than 10 years ago’ (ibid). 
This goes to the heart of the dispute 
among socialists. A constitutional 
monarchy is in essence the “revolu¬ 
tion postponed”. This is just as true 
in Nepal as it is in Britain This is one 
reason why communists inNepal must 
be steadfast in their determination to 
achieve a republic. 

Over the last 100 or more years 
Anglo-British monarchs have attract¬ 
ed a fair amount of criticism. They 
have been “lampooned as lazy, inef¬ 
fectual, greedy, vain and stupid”, ac¬ 
cording to The Economist. But after 
50 years on the throne there is no such 
hostility, despite the heavily subsi¬ 
dised jobs for life which are “extrava¬ 
gant and largely pointless”. The 
monarchy is looking as strong as ever, 
having now recovered from the Diana- 
inspired slump in the 1990s. Her death, 
whether accidental or not, helped the 
royal cause by removing a permanent 
embarrassment. The monarchy now 
seems stronger than ever. 

Britain is a tolerant society made up 
of two classes: one that worships the 
monarchy and another that can live 
with it and not complain. We got a 
snapshot of the dominant politics on 
the royal birthday. I listened to a roy¬ 
alist author singing the praises of the 
queen on the radio. A spokesperson 
from the Fabians put a reformist alter¬ 
native: the queen won’t be here for¬ 
ever, he reasoned; surely we need to 
think more about the royal succession 
now and how the process can be re¬ 
formed? In The Guardian a liberal re¬ 
publican agreed that the queen should 
reign as long as she can keep going, 
but then we should think about chang¬ 
ing to a republic. Most socialists fol¬ 
low the liberal line of delaying tactics. 
Wait until socialism arrives. No won¬ 
der the crown is impregnable. 

The Economist provides us with an 
instructive, if superficial, analysis of 
royal survival. The first reason is that 
the monarchy thrives on indifference. 
Evidence of interest in the royal fam¬ 


ily is all around - over a million turned 
out for the recent jubilee, while 
“dreary books on the royals easily 
outsell ones about elected politicians” 
and the adventures of the young 
princes figure in all the newspapers. 
Yet this interest, argues The Econo¬ 
mist,^ superficial - only 10% of young 
people think the monarchy is impor¬ 
tant in their lives. Because the monar¬ 
chy is a “monopoly provider of 
something trivial it is hardly worth 
opposing”. How many times have we 
heard socialists say this? 

Normally the words “monopoly 
provider” sends The Economist into 
a spin. Youwould expect it todemand 
privatisation, more market forces and 
competitive tendering. This is how 
consumers of‘monarchy services’ 
can ensure value for money. Despite 
the massive expense on the taxpayers, 
this is not the case here. The monar¬ 
chy appears like some heavenly body, 
which floats above the materialistic 
concerns of money-making, markets 
and cost-cutting. 

A second reason for the survival of 
the monarchy is that the queen has 
studiously avoided public controver¬ 
sy. She expresses no political views. 
We are supposed to read into this the 
existence of a non-political crown. 
This, of course, is nonsense. Wealth, 
class and high politics are the essence 
of monarchy. This is the secret that 
every monarch must maintain to sur¬ 
vive. No class politics are expressed 
because they are not necessary. The 
queen is a skilled and experienced 
politician, briefed by her security serv¬ 
ices. The weekly audience with her 
first minister provides every opportu¬ 
nity for regal ‘advice’ and ‘guidance’. 

The third reason identified by The 
Economist is that the monarchy has 
“benefited from a decline in party al¬ 
legiance and a dilution of ideology in 
British politics”. This has weakened 
the left. “Vigorous anti-monarchism 
was associated with the hard left, and 
has atrophied with it.” There is only 
one republican organisation (Repub¬ 
lic) with around a thousand members. 
But there is still no republican party 
anywhere in sight. 

These observations by The Econ¬ 
omist make considerable sense. But 
they do not deal with the underlying 
issue of class. Which class supports 
the royal monopoly? The answer is 
so obvious, it seems insulting to men¬ 
tion it. The monarchy, like the union 
flag, is the symbol of the ruling class 
- the capitalist class which owns the 
country. The monarchy is secure be¬ 
cause it serves definite class interests. 
If that were not the case, the monar¬ 
chy would soon be sent on its way. 

It is an article of faith or a point of 
policy that all bourgeois political par¬ 
ties pay homage to the monarchy. 
Even those bourgeois politicians pri¬ 
vately sympathetic to republicanism 
do their public duty. In expressing 
their loyalty to the crown they express 
their allegiance not simply to the 
queen but to the capitalist ruling 
class. People who would never sing 
‘God save our gracious capitalist 
class’, but that is the real meaning of 
the national anthem. 

The constitutional monarchy is the 
mystification of plunder, whereas the 
American republic is the worship of 
naked greed. No wonder so many 
Americans turn to Christian funda¬ 
mentalism to give them absolution 
from sin Our constitution is built on 


the cult of secrecy and theirs on the 
freedomof certain information. In Brit¬ 
ain, one of the largest landowners and 
richest shareholders is called the mon¬ 
arch. In America those who embody 
capital are simple billionaires - a job 
which anybody can do. 

Republicanism 

The new Socialist Alliance hasrecent- 
ly begun debating the issue of repub¬ 
licanism. The traditional British left is 
what The Economist calls “anti-mon¬ 
archist” rather than republican. The 
Socialist Green Unity Coalition and 
the Alliance for Green Socialism call 
for the abolition of the monarchy, but 
do notuse the tenn ‘democratic repub¬ 
lic’. 

This takes us back to the ambiguous 
term, ‘constitutional monarchy’. Mod¬ 
erate republicans see this as a reference 
to the queen as a constitutional mon¬ 
arch. They want to ggt rid of the queen. 
These ‘anti-monarchists’ have there¬ 
fore a narrow and limited target. What 
flows from this? It is the view that re¬ 
moving the monarchy is relatively in¬ 
consequential. Will it realty change 
anything? Will it have any impact on 
real life? It seems like the tidying up of 
a few outdated feudal relics. 

By contrast militant republicans see 
‘constitutional monarchy’ as a refer¬ 
ence to the entire British constitution 
- ‘the constitution of the crown’. This 
includes our political laws and insti¬ 
tutions - not only the monarchy, but 
the union of nations, church, Lords, 
Commons, first past the post, civil 
service and our civil liberties. Militant 
republicans want to abolish the con¬ 
stitution, which of course includes 
hereditary monarchy. 

We emphasise what we are for - a 
democratic, secular republic. It is not 
simply about abolishing the old con¬ 
stitution, but creating a new system of 
democratic self-government - popular 
sovereignty, government by the peo¬ 
ple for the people. This is not a single 
issue: it is a big issue. Who runs the 
country and how they do it is the moth¬ 
er and lather of all issues. How are we 
governed and what rights do we have? 

Placing emphasis on a new republi¬ 
can constitution, rather than crude 
anti-monarchism, does not soften our 
attitude to hereditary monarchy. On the 
contrary it moves it up the political 
agenda. Abolishing the monarchy is 
simply the first step in creating anew 
system of government. We should 
begin that task as soon as possible. 

Militant republicanism is distin¬ 
guished from anti-monarch ism in its 
recognition of the central demand for 
a new constitution Anew constitution 
must be decided by the sovereign peo¬ 
ple and their elected representatives. 
This is the role of a constituent assem¬ 
bly. The events in Nepal are a timely 
reminder that we can learn from the 
experience of the working class, even 
in so-called ‘backward’ countries. 

Nepal teaches us that genuine re¬ 
publicanism is about the people tak¬ 
ing power into their own hands, 
calling a constituent assembly and 
deciding afresh their political laws and 
institutions. Republicanism rises with 
revolution. Revolution rises with re¬ 
publicanism. FromBritainwe learn that 
republicanism declines with apathy. 
The monarchy thrives on indifference 
and the decline of the le ft. If we are to 
rebuild a new socialist movement, a 
good starting would be to ask our¬ 
selves why there is no working class 
republican party in England. Why is 
there no party which sets the aim of a 
democratic republican constitution on 
the road to socialism? What can be 
done to rectify that? 

Let us see if the Socialist Alliance 
has any answers • 
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THEORY_ 

Communist strategy and the 


Mike Macnair examines the Leninist ‘party of a new type’ and 
disentangles its advantages and shortcomings from the necessity 
of splitting from the Second International 


I n the last article in this series we 
saw that ‘defeatism’ was intimate¬ 
ly linked to Lenin’s struggle, from 
1914 on, to force a split in the Second 
International. Lenin argued for a clear 
split not only with the “social-chau¬ 
vinists” of the right and centre who 
had actually supported their own bel¬ 
ligerent governments, but also with 
the “social-pacifists” of the centre. 

Lenin’s split policy was not accept¬ 
ed by the majority of his co-thinkers - 
let alone the wider anti-war left in the 
workers’ movement - until after Octo¬ 
ber 1917. It reached its decisive mo¬ 
ment in the 1920 adoption by the 
Comintern of the ‘Twenty-one condi¬ 
tions’, which were designed to force 
the split with the centre. 

It would be tedious to list the proc¬ 
esses of split since then which have 
left us with - at least! - 57 varieties of 
left group in Br itain, leave aside the in¬ 
ternational variations. 

Sectarian? 

The Eurocommunist Fernando Clau- 
din in his From Comintern to Comin- 
form (1975) arguedtbat the splitinthe 
Second International was “amodel of 
sectarianism and bureaucratic meth¬ 
od”, to which the modem splintered 
working class movement can be 
traced back. Claudin’s aigument has 
been widely adopted. Many liberal 
and social democratic critics of com¬ 
munism and some leftists would place 
the source further back - at the 1903 
split between Bolsheviks and Men¬ 
sheviks; they rely on Luxemburg’s 
and Trotsky’s contemporary critiques 
of Lenin. The anarchists would take it 
a stage further: the 1871 split in the 
First International, they would say, 
showed Marx’s sectarianism and ‘au¬ 
thoritarian methods’ at work. 

The seductive quality of these ar¬ 
guments consists in two facts. First, 
1871, 1903 and the split consummat¬ 
ed in 1921 have commonly been used 
as ‘arguments’ by bureaucratic and 
sectarian splitters. Second, in all three 
cases the arguments are fundamental¬ 
ly false but contain a partial truth. 

In 1871 a split which was really 
about political strategy was confus¬ 
ingly presented as a split about 
Bakunin’s secret dictatorial conspira¬ 
cy; but Bakunin’s secret dictatorial 
conspiracy was real. 1 Bakunin’s hy¬ 
pocrisy (and his very confused ide¬ 
as) obscure the fact that he and his 
followers identified a real problem 
about the forms of authority in the 
workers’ movement 

Luxemburg’s and Trotsky’s cri¬ 
tiques ofLenin would have been per¬ 
fectly legitimate if the 1903 splitinthe 
Russian Social Democratic Labour 
Party had been about implementing 
the top-down, conspiratorial party 
model of Lenin’s What is to he done?, 
but (as Lenin pointed out in his 1904 
response to Luxemburg) it was not 2 
However, against the interpretation 
placed on 1903 in Zinoviev’s Histo¬ 
ry of the Bolshe\’ik Party and, as a 
result, by James P Cannon and by the 
later ‘orthodox Trotskyists’ and the 
Maoists, Luxemburg’s and Trotsky’s 
critiques had considerable validity. 

The split in the Second Internation¬ 
al was justified, but the reasoning giv¬ 
en for it at the time was at least partly 
unsound, and this unsound reason¬ 
ing has indeed promoted the division 
of the left into micro-groups. 

A strategic split 

Lenin’s original argument for a split 
with the social-chauvinist leaders was 
quite simply that they had betrayed 
the decisions of the international and 
the interests of the working class and 
were scabs. The explanation he gave 
was that “This collapse has been 


mainly caused by the actual preva¬ 
lence in it of petty bourgeois oppor¬ 
tunism, the bourgeois nature and the 
danger of which have long been indi¬ 
cated by the finest representatives of 
the revolutionary proletariat of all 
countries.” Further, “The so-called 
centre of the German and other social 
democratic parties has in actual fact 
faint-heartedly capitulated to the op¬ 
portunists. It must be the task of the 
future international resolutely and ir¬ 
revocably to rid itself of this bour¬ 
geois trend in socialism.” 3 

The Lenin-Zinoviev 1915 pamphlet 
Socialism and war goes on to argue 
for the split on a class basis - class 
unity and class independence re¬ 
quires separation from the right 

“In the past epoch, before the war, 
although opportunism was often re¬ 
garded as a ‘deviationist’, ‘extremist’ 
part of the Social Democratic Party, it 
was nevertheless regarded as a legit¬ 
imate part. The war has shown that 
this cannot be so in future. Opportun¬ 
ism has ‘matured’, is now playing to 
the full its role as emissary of the bour¬ 
geois in the working class movement 
Unity with the opportunists has be¬ 
come sheer hypocrisy, an example of 
which we see in the German Social 
Democratic Party. On all important 
occasions (for example, the voting on 
August 4), the opportunists come 
forward with anultimatum, which they 
carry out with the aid of their numer¬ 
ous connections with the bourgeoi¬ 
sie, of their majority onthe executives 
of the trade unions, etc. Unity withthe 
opportunists actually means today 
subordinating the working class to 
‘its’ national bourgeoisie, alliance 
with it for the purpose of oppressing 
other nations andof fighting for great- 
power privileges; it means splitting 
the revolutionary proletariat in all 
countries. 

“Hard as the struggle may be, in in¬ 
dividual cases, against the opportun¬ 
ists who predominate in many 
organisations, peculiar as the process 
of purging the workers’ parties of op¬ 
portunists may be in individual coun¬ 
tries, this process is inevitable and 
fruitful. Reformist socialism is dying; 
regenerated socialism ‘will be revolu¬ 
tionary, uncompromising and insur¬ 
rectionary’, to use the apt expression 
of the French socialist, Paul Golay.” 4 

\nSocialism and war, andmore ful¬ 
ly in Imperialism, the highest stage of 
capitalism, the class argument is ex¬ 
tended to connect opportunism to im¬ 
perialism and the ability to ‘buy off’ a 
section of the working class: “Oppor¬ 
tunism and social-chauvinism have 
the same economic basis: the interests 
of a tiny stratum of privileged work¬ 
ers and of the petty bourgeoisie who 
are defending their privileged posi¬ 
tion, their ‘right’ to crumbs oftbe prof¬ 
its ‘their’ national bourgeoisie obtain 
from robbing other nations, from the 
advantages of their position as the 
ruling nation, etc.” 5 

This argument seeks a strategic split 
in two senses. On the one hand, the 
strategy of the regenerated movement 
is to be ‘revolutionary’ and not ‘re¬ 
formist’. On the other, it is a strategic 
break from the Second International’s 
strategy of unity, discussed in the 
second article in this series. It is, in¬ 
deed, the exact opposite. By splitting 
from the right, the left, which repre¬ 
sents the working class, is to purge 
the workers’ parties of opportunists, 
to purify itself and ‘regenerate’ social¬ 


ism as “revolutionary”. Splitting be¬ 
comes in itself a strategy to purify the 
movement 

False... 

These arguments are fundamentally 
false but contain true elements. 

To begin at the theoretical level, the 
theory of the imperialist labour aristoc¬ 
racy is felse. In the firstplace, workers’ 
level of class consciousness does not 
map inversely onto their relative mate¬ 
rial advantages. To take a single Brit¬ 
ish example out of many possible ones, 
in the late 19th century skilled miners 
and railway workers were on the right 
wingofthe movement;by the early 20th 
they were on its left. The theory of the 
imperialist labour aristocracy is also 
completely impotent to explain reform¬ 
ism and the labour bureaucracy in the 
colonial and semi-colonial countries, 
which has been an all too obvious 
problem since the 1930s. The theory 
therefore wholly lacks predictive pow¬ 
er. 

Bukharin in Imperialism and world 
economy has a better understanding: 
that is, that the relative advantages of 
a nation-stateintheworldhierarchy will 
allow the state to gpin the loyalty of at 
least a large section of its working 
class. But this understanding can be 
extended to the case of colonies and 
sani-colonies. Left nationalism, which 
is the main equivalent in the colonial 
world of “social-chauvinism”, seeks to 
improve the position of the poor (in¬ 
cluding the working class) by improv¬ 
ing the relative standing of its 
nation-state in the world hierarchy; 
and there can be relative advantages 
in this hierarchy not only, for example, 
between Britain andAigentina,butalso 
between Britain andFrance, orbetween 
Brazil and Argentina. 

Once this point is grasped, it is clear 
that the strategy of split will not purify 
the workers’ movement, and that the 
idea that the workers’ movement can 
be purified from “reformism”/“social- 
chauvinism” by separation of the “rev- 
olutionaries”/“intemationalists” is 
illusory. Working class support for 
one’s own capitalist nation-state is 
produced by dynamics inherent in the 
capitalist nation-state system and 
world market and there is no grouping 
within the working class which is pre¬ 
sumptively free of it. 

The Bolsheviks, in fact, themselves 
demonstrated in 1917 the falsity of the 
policy of purifying the movement 
through splits. Firstly, when Lenin re¬ 
turned to Russia, the All-Russia Cen¬ 
tral Committee, includingKamenev and 
Stalin, was engaged in discussing with 
the Mensheviks unity on the basis of 
critical support for the Provisional gov¬ 
ernment. Secondly, in October, two 
central Bolshevik leaders, Zinoviev and 
Kamenev, broke ranks to denounce the 
planned insurrection in the bourgeois 
press. The Bolsheviks’ separation 
from the Mensheviks had proved to be 
no guarantee against reformism. 

The need for ‘purging’ the move¬ 
ment of opportunists and “accidental 
elements” was to be a central demand 
of the ‘Twenty-one conditions’. The 
periodic purge was also to be one of 
the central weapons the Bolshevik 
leadership promoted against corrup¬ 
tion and bureaucratic degeneration 
once the party had taken power. In this 
character itwas-toputitmildly-whol- 
ly ineffective. Individual bureaucrats 
and corrupt elements might be 
purged, but the overall effect of the 


purges was to increase the power of 
the party bureaucracy as such over 
the rank and file, and therefore reduce 
and, indeed,rapidly eliminate, the abil¬ 
ity of the proletariat as a class to fight 
for its class interests through the 
Communist Party. 

‘Leninist’ sectarians believe that 
splitting organisationally from the right 
and repeated purges will make a pure 
revolutionary organisation. The polit¬ 
ical collapse of such sectarians into the 
most abject opportunism has been a 
repeated feature of the history of Trot¬ 
skyism and Maoism. The process is 
gping on before our eyes in the British 
Socialist Workers Party. 

...and partly true 

Lenin’s and Zinoviev’s arguments for 
a split in Socialism and war nonethe¬ 
less contain a side comment which 
goes to the heart of the matter, quoted 
above “On all important occasions (for 
example, the voting on August 4), the 
opportunists come forward with an ul¬ 
timatum, which they carryout withthe 
aid of their numerous connections with 
the bourgeoisie, of their majority onthe 
executives of the trade unions, etc.” 

The loyalty of the right wing of the 
movement to the capitalist state is re¬ 
warded with state - and capitalist - in¬ 
tervention on the side of the rightintbe 
debates and decision-making of the 
workers’movement. In WorldWarl this 
took the fonn of the open use of state 
censorship agpinst critics of the war. 
More usually, it takes more subtle 
forms: financial support, media atten¬ 
tion and disinformation operations of 
the intelligence apparat, provocations, 
etc against the left (the smear campaign 
against George Galloway is a recent 
example, albeitone to which Galloway’s 
political errors made him unusually 
vulnerable). 

As a result, the right is characterised 
by persistent use of ultimatums, splits 
and party, union, etc bureaucratic cen¬ 
sorship against the left In the German 
SPDthisbadbegunwellbefore thewar, 
with the censorship of Engels’s 1895 
preface to The civil war in France, and 
the suppression of the first edition of 
Kautsky’s The mad to power. In more 
recent times, the Social Democratic 
Party’s 1981 splitfromLabour was only 
the most extieme example of a routine 
practice of the Labour and trade union 
right 

The right represents itself as the 
democratic representative of more 
backward elements o f the working clas s 
- ordinary working class monarchists, 
for example - so that it claims that, even 
when it is inaminority in themovement, 
it is nonetheless entitled to a majority 
in its leadership or to control of what 
the movement says. The same argu¬ 
ment can be found in Neil Kinnock’s 
claims to represent the voiceless mass¬ 
es against the left in the 1980s Labour 
Party and John Rees’s similar claims 
against the CPGB at the Respect 
founding conference. They are the 
continuity of the practice of the right 
wing in the SPD. 

The right is linked to the state and 
willing to use ultimatums, censorship 
and splits to prevent the party stand¬ 
ing in open opposition to the state. It 
insists that the only possible unity is if 
it has a veto on what is said and done. 
The unity of the workers’ movement 
on the right s terms is necessarily sub¬ 
ordination of the interests of the work¬ 
ing class to those of the state. 

Marxists, who wish to oppose the 


present state rather than to manage it 
loyally, can then only be in partial 
unity withthe loyalistwingofthe work¬ 
ers’ movement. We can bloc with them 
on particular issues. We can and will 
take membership in parties and organ¬ 
isations they control - and violate their 
constitutional rules and discipline - in 
order to fight their politics. But we have 
to organise ourselves independently 
of them. That means that we need our 
own press, finances, leadership com¬ 
mittees, conferences, branches and 
other organisations. 

I does not matter whether these are 
formally within parties the right con¬ 
trols, formally outside them, or part in¬ 
side or part outside. This is tactics. The 
problem is not to purify the movement, 
which is illusory, but to negate the 
politics of class collaborationism by 
fighting against it. 

In the concrete conditions of 1914- 
21 this did indeed mean an organisa¬ 
tional split with most of the centre as 
well as withthe right. After the split, the 
centre promptly provedthe point. Parts 
of the centre regrouped in what the 
communists satirically called the ‘Two 
and a Half International’; by 1923 this 
had reunified with the Second Interna¬ 
tional. It proved to be unable to fight 
the right in the international, but, in¬ 
deed, collapsed into its politics. Fetish- 
ising unity at all costs had proved - as 
Marx and Engels had warned in 1875- 
to negate the ability to fight for class 
independence. 

A party of a new type 

The course of events in 1917-21 over¬ 
laid upon the original ground for a split 
(purifying the class movement) a new 
ground: the idea of a party of a new 
type - that is, a party in the image of 
the Bolsheviks. This idea was codified 
in the 1920 Second Congress ‘Theses 
on the role of the Communist Party in 
the proletarian revolution’ and in the 
1921 Third Congress theses, ‘The or¬ 
ganisational structure of the commu¬ 
nist parties, the methods and content 
of their work’. 6 

There are three critical elements in 
the new organisational concept. The 
first is that the party is to be a party of 
the ‘vanguard’: the advanced minori¬ 
ty of the working class. It is not to lay 
claim to being directly the party of the 
mass of the working class (unlike, for 
example, the British Labour Party). The 
second, related, point is that it is to be 
an activist party, a party which organ¬ 
ises the political work of its members. 
The 1921 theses contain, in this re¬ 
spect, some valuable pragmatic advice 
about the practical means of organis¬ 
ing and building a party. 

The third is that it is to he ‘strictly 
centralised’. There is to be no question 
of broad autonomy of branches, frac¬ 
tions, etc; eveiything is to be under the 
control of the central committee. In¬ 
deed, the 1921 theses incorporate (in- 
explicitly) the ban on factions recently 
adopted by the Russian Communist 
Party (thesis 6: “incompatible with the 
principles of democratic centralism 
adoptedby the Communist Internation¬ 
al are antagonisms or power struggles 
within the party”). They give individ¬ 
ual delegates of the central committee 
the right to veto local decisions (the¬ 
sis 48: “The representatives and dele¬ 
gates of the central leadership are 
entitled to attend all meetings and ses¬ 
sions with a consultative voice and the 
right of veto”). 

There is no doubt that these were 
intended to be strategic choices. They 
are grounded on the one hand by the 
positive balance sheet of the Russian 
Bolshevik Party, which by 1920-21 was 
clearly winning the civil war. On the 
other hand is the defeats suffered by 
the left in the German revolution of 
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1919, by the Hungarian revolution of 
1919, and by the Italian revolutionary 
movement of autumn 1920, which the 
Comintern leadership attributed to the 
lackofa ‘party of aBolshevik type’. 

True and false 

The ‘new party concept’ is intensely 
contradictory. On the one hand, it is a 
genuine advance in the theorisation of 
actual membership-based political par¬ 
ties. Members hip-based political par¬ 
ties, as opposed to loose coalition 
political trends, were an innovation of 
the later 19th century, and when Marx 
and Engels said that “the communists 
do not fonn a separate party opposed 
to the other parties of the working 
class” (Communist manifesto) and 
made similar statements about “par¬ 
ties” it was this sort of broad trend that 
they meant. The Second International 
had built membership-based parties, 
but had not theorised what they were. 
In this aspect ‘anti-Leninism’ is char¬ 
acterised by simple political unrealism 
and ends in practice either in total ina¬ 
bility to organise, or in reproducing the 
worst aspects of ‘Leninism’. 

Onthe other hand, it is also a theori¬ 
sation of what the Bolsheviks had 
done to their party in 1918-21, both in 
militarising it and in setting it up as a 
minority dictatorship, a state authori¬ 
ty against the working class. In this 
aspect the ‘new party concept’ or, as it 
came to be called after Lenin’s death, 
‘Leninism’, was a theory of the dicta¬ 
torship of the bureaucracy, and one 
which was to animate endless bureau¬ 
cratic sects. 

This contradiction can be seen 
present in each of the three strands 
of the new party concept identified 
earlier. 

The vanguard party 

That a party is part only of the society 
is logically necessary. That the organ¬ 
ised membership of a political party, 
howeverlarge, is a minority, is a simple 
fact about political parties in capitalist 
society - even very large ones like the 
Labour Party, etc. That in the case of a 
workers’ party this minority is in some 
sense the ‘vanguard’ is an idea which 
cannot be abandoned without aban¬ 
doning the idea that the party should 
promote its distinct political pro¬ 
gramme. Ifweare not ‘more advanced’ 
in the sense of having a better under¬ 
standing of the strategic line of march 
than non-members, then our organis¬ 
ing is a waste of time and money and a 
fraud on the voters; and this is as true 
of the Labour Party, etc as it is of left 
groups. 

If the job of the party is to represent 
the voiceless masses rather than to 
promote a distinct set of political ide¬ 
as, it collapses into an organ of the state 
without political ideas: the character of 
the major capitalist parties in the two- 
party systems of much of the modern 
political world. The result is that the 
unorganised masses are denied the 
genuine political choices which they 
could make when they vote, etc. This 
result is inherently anti-democratic. 

The danger, however, is that this rea¬ 
soning can be taken to rule out the 
possibility that the party is wrong and 
non-party elements right In this case 
the claim that the party is the advanced 
party becomes in principle untestable. 
If this view is taken, moreover, it logi¬ 
cally follows that the leadership is tak¬ 
en to be the ‘advanced part’ of the 
party and as such is in principle right 
against the ‘backward elements’ of the 
ranks. Since the possibility that the 
‘backward elements’ are right is ruled 
out, the claim that the leaders are ‘more 
advanced’ is untestable, and is a mat¬ 
ter of pure faith 

The necessary consequence is that 


‘more advanced leading cadre’ are, in 
effect, justified by faith alone, as with 
the Calvinist Elect. Like the dodgy end 
oftheCalvinist Elect, nothing is forbid¬ 
den to them: among the Trotskyist or¬ 
ganisations the ‘vanguard role’ has 
been used to justify violence in the 
workers’ movement (Cannon, theLam- 
bertists, the Healyites, the Loraites), 
taking money from questionable sourc¬ 
es (theLambertists,the Healyites), and 
sexual exploitation of female members 
(the Healyites, the Spartacists). This is 
merely a pale shadow of the personal 
corruption and violence of the Stalin¬ 
ist bureaucracies. 

The party of activists 

The idea of the party of activists is in 
itself no more than a recognition that 
political activity is work -andthat, like 
other forms of work, it benefits from 
(a) commitment and (b) an organised 
division of labour. It also has a ‘civic 
republican’ aspect to it That is, it is 
counterposed to the liberal and mar¬ 
ket political-science view of parties, 
which sees party leaderships as firms 
offering political brands to the voter- 
consumer or member-consumer. The 
party member is to be an active citi¬ 
zen of his or her party. The passive 
consumer-member is not to have a 
vote. 

Though the Comintern texts ad¬ 
dress directly only the shortcomings 
of the social democracy, in this aspect 
they have grasped a fundamental fea¬ 
ture of the capitalist political order in 
parliamentary regimes: ie, that what is 
given with one hand through univer¬ 
sal suffrage is taken away with anoth¬ 
er through the constitution of the 
party system. (It is also taken away by 
monarchism/presidentialism, judicial 
review, militarised police, mercenary 
armies, etc; but these are long stops 
relative to the immediate role of the 
capitalist party system in disenfran¬ 
chising the masses.) 

The other, negative, side of the 
‘party of activists’ idea is given by 
its combination with the ‘actuality of 
the revolution’: the idea that the trou¬ 
ble with the Second International 
was its ‘passive propagandisin', and 
that the tasks of the workers’ move¬ 
ment have gone beyond propagan¬ 
da, etc, to agitation intended to lead 
to the immediate struggle for power. 
Taken together with the idea of a de¬ 
veloped division of labour, this idea 
leads all too easily into the creation of 
a division of labour between ‘grunts’ 
at the base, who are to run round like 
blue-arsed flies from one agitational 
initiative to the next, and thinkers in 
the leadership. Self-education of the 
militants at the base - and, for that 
matter, the patient, long-term work of 
trade union activity, cooperatives, and 
so on - is damned as ‘propagandisin'. 

The paradoxical effect is to rein¬ 
state the liberal-market bourgeois par¬ 
ty form. The members, though active, 
are active in doing what the leaders 
tell them, and cease to be really active 
citizens of their party. The leaders be¬ 
come a firm selling a brand: Socialist 
Workers Party, Workers Power, Alli¬ 
ance for Workers’ Liberty ... Dissent - 
especially dissent about fundamentals 
-becomes the enemy of‘activism’ and 
the ‘activists’ themselves resent the 
dissenters who are ‘stopping them 
getting on with the job’. In this frame¬ 
work, serious disagreement inevitably 
leads to a split. 

Centralism 

Centralism has two senses. The first 
is the absence of legal constitutional 
rights of the state’s or organisation’s 
components (cantons, provinces, 
branches, etc) to sovereignty in 
‘their patch’. I stress legal constitu- 
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tional rights, first because in their 
absence the centre may still not prac¬ 
tically be able to enforce its will in 
the localities - see, for example, the 
SWP’s difficulty in turning its local 
branches round Respect. 

Second, because in the absence of 
legal constitutional rights of the com¬ 
ponents we do not have federalism. 
Britain before the rise of the Labour 
Party was deeply politically commit¬ 
ted to the autonomy of local govern¬ 
ment, but that did not make this 
country federal. Having federalism 
thus implies having a constitutional 
court to decide whether the centre 
has invaded the components’ rights. 
Federalism is, in other words, a form 
of dictatorship of the lawyers. That 
is why the US capitalist class at the 
time of the creation of the US consti¬ 
tution preferred federalism to demo¬ 
cratic republicanism. In this sense, 
the Comintern’s centralism was right. 

The second sense of centralism is 
the sense Engels points to in his cri¬ 
tique of the Erfurt programme. He de¬ 
nounces the French fonn of the state 
as “the empire established in 1799 
without the emperor”: the existence of 
a centralised, hierarchical, bureaucrat¬ 
ic apparatus in which local officials are 
appointed from and responsible to the 
centre, rather than locally elected. 7 It 
was this Bonapartist sort of central¬ 
ism which the Bolsheviks created in 
their party in 1918-21 and exported in 
the 1921 theses. 

The Bolsheviks in 1921 represent¬ 
ed this centralism as the historic 
character of their faction-party since 
1903. This representation was ‘codi¬ 
fied’inZinoviev’s 1924 History ofthe 
Bolshevik Party, but it was an unam¬ 
biguous falsification of their history. 
Trotsky wrote in 1931 that “Whoev¬ 
er is acquainted with the history of 
the Bolshevik Party knows what a 
broad autonomy the local organisa¬ 
tions always enjoyed: they issued 
their own papers, in which they open¬ 
ly and sharply, whenever they found 
it necessary, criticised the actions of 
the central committee. Had the cen¬ 
tral committee, in the case of princi¬ 
pled differences, attempted to 
disperse the local organisations ... 
before the party had had an oppor¬ 
tunity to express itself - such a cen¬ 
tral can mi ttee would have made itself 
impossible.” 8 This view has been 
confrnned by detailed modern histor¬ 
ical research into Bolshevik practice 
down to 1918. 

It is reasonably clear why the Bol¬ 
sheviks did it. They thought it was a 
necessity of civil war. That was also 
why they exported it: the parties of the 
Comintern needed to be parties fit for 
civil war. In fac t, the idea that civil war 
implies Bonapartist centralism can 
readily be falsified by the experiences 
of the English civil war, the French 
revolutionary war before 1799, and the 
American revolution and civil war. 

In reality, it was required in Russia 
by the combination of the failure of 
the German workers’ movement to 
come to the aid of the Russian revo¬ 
lution, and the Bolshevik adoption of 
the Narodniks’ distributivist land pro- 
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gramme. This left the Bolsheviks ef¬ 
fectively isolated in a peasant-domi¬ 
nated country. The only way to resist 
the whites was to base themselves on 
the peasants, which they duly did. 

Representing the peasants forced 
them to create the sort of state that 
peasant revolutionary movements 
normally tend to create, which is an 
absolutist one. The recreation of Chi¬ 
nese dynasties, the peasants’ support 
for late feudal absolutism in 17th cen¬ 
tury Sweden, France, etc and French 
Bonapartism itself are examples. The 
Bolsheviks built up a Bonapartist 
state round the party: and to do so, 
they had to change the party into “the 
empire without the emperor”. 

Itisunsurprisingtofindtbat the fate 
of parties of this type is to be unable 
to bea political instrument of the work¬ 
ing class. In peasant-dominated coun¬ 
tries, they can take power, but create 
only a road back to capitalism by a 
long and bloody detour: Russia itself, 
Yugoslavia, China, Albania, Vietnam 
... In fully capitalist countries, they 
can have one of three fates. 

• They can evolve back into Kaut- 
skvian parties - the clearest cases are 
the French and Italian Communist Par¬ 
ties. Such parties officially prohibit 
factions, but have them de facto, and 
are officially Bonapartist-centralist, 
but inpractice allow a lot of leeway to 
the branches and fractions. They can 
actually be useful for the workers’ 
movement and the development of 
class consciousness even if they have 
coalitionist politics which they cannot 
carry into practice (all of them between 
the 1950s and the 1970s) and even if 
they are small (like the oldCPGB). 

• They can turn into small bureaucrat¬ 
ic-centralist sects (most of the Trot¬ 
skyist and Maoist groups and some 
‘official communist’ ones). 

• Or they can collapse altogether. 

Adopting and exporting Bonapar¬ 
tist centralism was just plain wrong. 
When it was completed by the 1921 
ban on factions, it left no legal means 
by which the working class could get 
its party back as became apparent in 
the fate of the oppositions of the 
1920s. It tended to emphasise the 
negative rather than the positive sides 
of the ‘vanguard party’ and the ‘par¬ 
ty of activists’. 

What sort of party? 

At present the mass workers’ parties 
wherever they exist are so dominated 
by the class-collaborationist, coali¬ 
tionist right as to be little more than 
left-capitalist parties. The larger small 
parties of the left (the surviving ‘offi¬ 
cial’ CPs, Rifondazione, the proto- 
Linkspartei) are also dominatedby the 
coalitionist policy. To their left is a wil¬ 
derness of bureaucratic-centralist 
sects. 

The working class urgently needs 
new political parties, and a new inter¬ 
national, which stand for the working 
class pursuing its independent inter¬ 
ests. What sort of party? It is impos¬ 
sible to get out of where we are now 
without being willing to read the texts 
and the lessons of the early 
Comintern, but to do so critically. To 
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accept the Comintern texts at face 
value produces bureaucratic-central¬ 
ism andsplittism. To take them at face 
value and reject them out of hand pro¬ 
duces either complete inability to act 
(the anarchists, movementists, left and 
council communists, etc) or collapse 
back into the policy of unity with the 
right on the right’s terms (the Labour 
left, etc). 

The ‘party of a new type ’ was both 
a real advance on the party theory of 
the Second International and simulta¬ 
neously part of the process of bureau- 
cratisation of the Russian CP and 
hence of the parties of the Comintern. 
It is necessary to disentangle these 
elements and fight for a democratic 
centralism which is not a synonym for 
bureaucratic centralism. 

The split in the Second Internation¬ 
al was not a sectarian error on the part 
of the communists. It was required by 
the unwillingness of the coalitionist 
right to act democratically. Marxists 
have to organise in a way which is not 
dependent on unity with the right. We 
have to accept that the split in the Sec¬ 
ond International will not be reversed 
(unless Marxists altogether abandon 
our politics and accept the corrupt 
world of Blairism, etc). 

But splitting does not purge the 
movement of opportunism. It is a de¬ 
fensive necessity, not a means of of¬ 
fence. They way to fight opportunism 
is not to seek purity by separation or 
fear contamination with the touch of 
pitch: that road leads only to organi¬ 
sational sectarianism, coupled with 
political collapse into opportunism. 

Rather we also have to fight for 
forms of partial unity with the right, 
so as both to achieve the maximum 
class unity round particular goals 
that can he achieved and to bring our 
politics into confrontation with the 
right’s politics. That was for the 
Comintern, and remains today, the 
task of the policy of the united class 
front • 

1. See Hal Draper Karl Marx’s 
theory of revolution Vol 4, special 
note B. 

2. ‘(Reply by N Lenin to Rosa 
Luxemburg) One step forward, two 
steps back’, www.marxists.org.uk/ 
archive /lenin/works/1904/sep/ 
15a.htm. 

3. ‘The tasks of revolutionary social 
democracy in the European war’ 
(August-September 1914). 
www.marxists.org.uk/archive/lenin/ 
works/1914/aug/xO 1 .htm. 

4. ibid section 14. 

5. Socialism and war chapter 1, 
section 13, www.marxists.de/war/ 
lenin-war/ ch 1. htm. 

6. www.marxists.org.uk/history/ 
intemational/comintern/2nd- 
congressZch03a.htm, and 
www.marxists.org.uk/history/ 
inte mational/com intern/ 3rd- 
congress/party-theses.htm. 

7. www.marxists.org.uk/archive/ 
marx/works/1891/06/29 .htm, con¬ 
tained in ‘Political demands’. 

8. L Trotsky Writings 1930-31 pi 55, 
‘The crisis in the German left 
opposition’. 
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I n a recent article I made the asser¬ 
tion that the ability of the left to 
positively engage with art was 
questionable (‘Shades of Stalinism’, 
March2 2006). It is amazing - at least 
to me - that the seemingly untheorised 
nature of this output still goes rela¬ 
tively unnoticed. It is as if the left is 
collectively struck dumb. 

It is about time everyone woke up. 
The left needs to win artists, cultural 
producers and critics to its cause. 
Also, millions of people not directly 
involved in the production of art 
spend vast amounts of time and mon¬ 
ey absorbing it. If you have not got 
anything relevant to say to them about 
their art it is unlikely that they will look 
to you for meaningful insights into 
anything else. 

In case you feel like turning over 
and going back to sleep, take a peek 
at the following analysis of some re¬ 
views by the Alliance for Workers’ 
Liberty and the Socialist Workers Par¬ 
ty. If you had no idea of the Trotsky¬ 
ist origins of these two groups, you 
could read this material and think you 
were dealing with Stalinists. 

Sacha Ismail’s review of the televi¬ 
sion programme The west wing is fair¬ 
ly representative of the left’s current 
cultural output {Solidarity October 20 
2005). Its title, ‘GreatTY crap politics’, 
encapsulates much of what is wrong 
with the piece. 

The core of the article has comrade 
Ismail coming to tenns with what the 
author sees as the pro-Democratic 
politic s of the programme’s producers. 
Fair enough. Sprinkled around are 
some surface attempts at dealing with 
the aesthetics of The west wing. We 
are told that “the quality of the show 
has varied between seasons and epi¬ 
sodes, but throughout it has com¬ 
bined high drama and highly amusing 
dialogue”; and “the high quality of the 
plots and scripts means that, inevita¬ 
bly, they come up against both the 
Democratic Party and liberalism’s po¬ 
litical limits”. 

But what aesthetically is “high dra¬ 
ma”? What is a “high quality” plot or 
script? Why is it “high quality” and 
“high drama”? Who defines this qual¬ 
ity? What messages do the produc¬ 
tion ‘values’ of the show have? So 
many questions and so little in the way 
of answers. 

It becomes apparent that Ismail is 
essentially fawning before the aes¬ 
thetic product on display. He simply 
does not utilise any of the analytical 
methods he uses to dissect the pro¬ 
gramme’s politics to cross-examine its 
production ‘values’. We are essential¬ 
ly being sold a narrow political analy¬ 
sis under the guise of a ‘cultural 
review’, which has the effect of leav¬ 
ing a large chunk of The west wing’s 
semiotics untouched. Therefore, the 
next time I sit down to watch, I have 
been fully armed against its pro-Dem- 
ocratic politics, but I can safely let its 
bourgeois aesthetics wash over me - 
it’s “great TV”, after all. 

Laura Schwartz, in her review of last 
year’s Scorsese documentary on Bob 
Dylan, laughably lined up with the 
1960s Stalinist/liberal left to suggest 
that Dylan going electric and singing 
of disillusionment “amounted to a 
political betrayal” {Solidarity October 
6 2005). No worries for Laura that 
Dylan (and other interviewees such as 
Joan Baez and Dave Van Ronk) 
stressed in the aforementioned pro¬ 
gramme that he was not a political 
person (in the narrow sense of the 
word), so this ‘political’ frame is worse 
than useless when appreciating his 
work - there was nothing for Dylan to 
betray. Any political analysis has to 
be generated from within the heart of 


Dylan’s aesthetic, otherwise it just 
offers an alienated picture of an art¬ 
ist’s work that is buried by external 
politicaldemands. In other words, you 
farcically recreate the left pissing off 
Dylan in the 1960s. 

To be fair, the AWL did subsequent¬ 
ly debate this issue (www.workerslib- 
erty.org/taxonomy/view/or/116) and 
Schwartz’s review has come under 
some fire. I do not have space here to 
fully explore this debate, but I would 
say that Schwartz’s interlocutors 
make many valid points -aesthetic and 
political. However, the discussion 
suffers from having to face down its 
initial political framing. Even having to 
answer the reductive question of 
whether Bob Dylan ‘sold out’ says 
everything about the tunnel vision of 
some members of the AWL and noth¬ 
ing about the specifics of the man’s 
art. 

The SWP, despite occasional bouts 
of pseudo-sophistication, is another 
organisation that appears to have a 
problematic relation to art. Stephen 
Phillip has recently assessed the re¬ 
vival of realist conventions in film 
{Socialist Review March 2006). The 
piece is a cut above the usual toilet the 
leftproduces in that it does exhibitthe 
traces of some theoretical understand¬ 
ing. For instance, Phillip is not using 
the concept of realism in a prescrip¬ 
tive or narrow sense: “Reproducing 
images of reality is not the only cred¬ 
ible way of showing a truth. There are 
other modes of storytelling that can 
also expose the contradictions of so¬ 
cial reality.” 

However, in reference to a renewed 
interest in the documentary style, he 
says: “Have audiences had enough of 
self-referring cinema? They probably 
want to rip apart the shiny cellophane 
of modern life and see the world as it 
really is or ought to be.” Phillip adds: 
“These documentaries have surpris¬ 
ingly reached a theatrical audience, 
catering for a hunger for direct, imme¬ 
diate, sometimes impassioned and 
polemical information in an exciting 
narrative format.” In relation to the 
Direct Cinema documentary move¬ 
ment of the 1960s he draws on an 
unknown quote relating to its meth¬ 
ods: “Watching how things really 
happen, as opposed to the social im¬ 
age that people hold about the way 
things are supposed to happen.” 

The factthat Phillip appears to pass 
over this quotation without comment 
suggests the problem lurking in his 
stance on realism. He seems to see this 
mode of representation as essentially 
unmediated by the conscious inter¬ 
vention of the artist (“direct”, “imme¬ 
diate”, “how things really happen”), 
although the initial line about seeing 
“the world as it really is or ought to 
be” could have been the beginning of 
a more dialectical analysis. There is 
ultimatelylittle space in Pbillip’smus- 
ings for the artist or the specific aes¬ 
thetic he or she employs. Again, we 
are left with an alienated vision of art 
and artists in the modem world. 

We can also be sceptical about Phil¬ 
lip’s theorisation of immediacy and 
directness in the guiseof realism. Even 
the most impassioned realist cannot 
establish a one-to-one relation with 
his or her object. Therefore, it is not 
so much about artistic creation as a 
reflection of the object, but, as Trot¬ 
sky says, it is “a deflection, a chang¬ 
ing and a transformation of reality, in 
accordance with the peculiar laws of 
art” {The social wots and the social 
function of literature www.marx- 
ists. or g/archive/trotsky/works/1923/ 
tia23b.htm). 

Trotsky’s formulation puts the writ¬ 
er in a prime position to do justice to 


the aesthetic without minimising its 
social backdrop. Phillip, on the other 
hand, leaves us with a hopeless theo¬ 
retical muddle. 

I dare say that many on the left 
would agree with the sentiments of 
the quote Robert Wilkinson recently 
used against me in the Weekly Work¬ 
er, even though they might be less 
than keen on Mao Zedong: “There is 
in fact no such thing as art for art’s 
sake, art that stands above classes or 
art that is detached from or independ¬ 
ent of politics” (Letters, March 9). 
Actually, as these things go, I can see 
Mao’s point (although I don’t get the 
impression he was up all night think¬ 
ing about it). But why do we have to 
start from such an utterly reductive 
theory? Why not instead start from 
Leon Trotsky? 

In a speech to a discussion on par- 
typolicy inthe field of imaginative lit¬ 
erature in 1924, he debunks such 
‘leftist’ reductionism. Trotsky says 
that “one cannot approach art as one 
can politics, not because artistic cre¬ 
ation is a religious rite or something 
mystical ... but because it has its own 
laws of development, and above all 
because in artistic creation an enor¬ 
mous role is played by subconscious 
processes - slower, more idle and less 
subjected to management and guid¬ 
ance”. Also, “art has to be approached 
as art, literature as literature: that is, 
as a quite specific field of human en¬ 
deavour. Of course we have a class 
criterion in art too, but this class crite¬ 
rion must be refracted artistically: that 
is, in conformity with the quite specific 
peculiarities of that field of creativity 
to which we are applying our criteri¬ 
on” (w ww. marx ists. org / arc h ive/ tro t- 
sky/works/1924/art.htm). 

Trotsky’s suggestive ideas above 
actually throw up a host of other ques¬ 
tions, not least ‘What is art?’ In a 
sense, though, this is the wrong ques¬ 
tion, or at least one that suggests a 
succession of false answers. It is dif¬ 
ficult not to refract this conundrum 
through a set of images that are hand¬ 
ed down to us from early socialisation. 
For example, an artist is a person in a 
beret or cravat; a starving iconoclast 
in a garret; somebody who probably 
smokes a lot; perhaps a bit posh; and 
definitely a bit weird. 

It would be easy to dismiss such 
ramblings as an illusion that bour¬ 
geois society weaves around the 
much more prosaic activity of modern 
cultural workers (even though these 
ideological impressions have a certain 
subliminal core of truth in the midst of 
the illusion). But they do illustrate the 
dangeis of fixing a definitionofart from 
a limited historical fieldof vision. This 
mistake is what undercuts the work of 
a Marxist writer such as Christopher 
Caudwell, who, as Terry Eagleton 
observes, reflected a romanticised 
“bourgeois heritage” through a fixa¬ 
tion on poetry as a means of ideal 
possibility, a projection of how the 
world could be (T Eagleton Marxism 
and literary criticism London 1976, 
p55). 

Trotsky’s observation that a con¬ 
cept “is not a closed circle, but a loop, 
one end of which moves into the past, 
the other - into the future” should be 
taken as a terse warning against a stat¬ 
ic reading of the nature (or natures) of 
art (L Trotsky Trotsky s notebooks, 
1933-35. Writings on Lenin, dialec¬ 
tics and evolutionism New York 1986, 
p78). Nevertheless, art does have a 
specific set of ontological origins that 
are worth reflecting on, even if there 
is not space here to deal fully with its 
complex genesis and historical evolu¬ 
tion. 

It is useful in this regard to look at 


the thought of the mature George 
Lukacs (even though his Aesthetic 
has never, to the best of my knowl¬ 
edge, been translated into English) 
and his placing of the aesthetic in the 
frameworkofhuman mental activities. 

Lukacs observes: “Art in the onto¬ 
logical sense is a reproduction of the 
process, how man regards his own life 
in society and nature, with all prob¬ 
lems, all principles, etc that determine 
his life, positively and negatively, re¬ 
ferred back to himself. And so art is 
not somehow separated from its gen¬ 
esis in a disantbropomarpbising way” 
(Theo Pinkus [ed] Conversations with 
Lukacs London 1974,p31). Thisistied 
in with the teleological project of hu¬ 
man labour and its social interaction 
with the natural world. 

This reproduction that Lukacs talks 
of gains in complexity as human soci¬ 
ety progresses, not least because the 
concept of value becomes ever more 
intricate as the process of labour de¬ 
velops. Lukacs remarks: “It is almost 
certain that the exquisite old Stone 
Age paintings found in the south of 
France and in Spain were really mag¬ 
ical preparations for hunting: that 
these animals were not painted just for 
aesthetic reasons, but because the 
men of that time had the idea that a 
good likeness of an animal meant that 
[it] could be more successfully hunt¬ 
ed. Painting is here still primarily a 
utilitarian reaction to life, and as hu¬ 
man society becomes more socialised 
painting progresses with it, so that the 
immediate reproduction of life is al¬ 
ready always conditioned in this way” 
{ibid ppl4-15). 

It is important to get boldof the idea 
of art’s movement and not to get hung 
up on the idea of old Stone Age paint¬ 
ings being solely utilitarian. Writers 
such as Arnold Hauser, although lin¬ 
ing up with Lukacs on the idea that 
such paintings had a magical func¬ 
tion, have stressed the complexity of 
prehistoric art, moving it more onto 
the territory of Trotsky’s “deflection” 
of reality. This perhaps means that 
rather than being a purely imitative, 
utilitarian affair, such art had a broad¬ 
er purpose (even Lukacs’ judgement 
of “exquisite” suggests such a shift). 

However, going back to the main 
line of argument, inrelation to the aes¬ 
thetic, or any other human activity for 
that matter, it is wise not to get bogged 
down into transcendental definitions 
but rather “we must attempt to inves¬ 
tigate conditions in their original forms 
of appearance, and to see under what 


O nce again our regular donors 
have come to our rescue. This 
last week I have been sorely dis¬ 
appointed by the contents of my 
mailbag - just two donations all 
told. 

However, I see that in the past 
few days a good number of stand¬ 
ing order payments have come our 
way. Thanks go to MM (£60), BL 
(£25), LP(£25),SD (£15), DO (£10) 
andEB (£5) 

Added to these gifts are a post¬ 
al order for £10 from GB and a 
cheque for£28.36 (!) from PL, who 
writes: “Just got a useful tax rebate, 
and thought you could do with it 
more than me.” That accounts for 
the unusual amount, then, com¬ 
rade. 


conditions these forms of appearance 
become ever more complicated, ever 
more mediated” {ibid pi 5). 

On the basis of the above ontolog¬ 
ical approach, Lukacs explains that 
“only those works of art can endure 
that are connected, in a broad and deep 
sense, with the development of hu¬ 
manity as humanity, and are therefore 
susceptible to the most varied forms 
of interpretation” {ibid pp33-34). It is 
worthwhile noting that for Lukacs a 
realist work is not simply one that has 
merely absorbed more actuality than 
the non-realist - a common miscon¬ 
ception. 

To consider again Lukacs’s above 
point about the progression of paint¬ 
ing in an ever-more socialised human 
society, it is apparent that in devel¬ 
oped capitalist society, with its spe¬ 
cialist division of labour, art has 
institutionalised its original “emanci¬ 
pation from daily practice [which is] 
similar to ... the emergence of the sci¬ 
entific form of reflection” (cited in G 
Lichtheim Lukacs London 1970, 
p 120). To concretise this point we can 
usefully quote Lichtheim’s own sum¬ 
mary: “The Eigenart (peculiarity) of 
aesthetics lies in the circumstance 
that, at a certain materially conditioned 
stage of human history, men devel¬ 
oped a capacity for interpreting the 
world in terms that were no longer 
merely practical or magical (primitive 
magic being itself an aspect of every¬ 
day practicality) ... art for Lukacs re¬ 
semble s science and philosophy, in 
that the artist and his public have 
emancipated themselves from the 
pressure of crude practical necessity” 
{ibid p 119). 

We can also add that with the ac¬ 
cumulation of ever more leisure time 
by workers under capitalism, artistic 
products are mostly consumed away 
from the workplace, at a fair distance 
away from the more prosaic facets of 
our daily existence. Indeed, many of 
us define our leisure in opposition to 
work This only helps to enforce the 
particularity of art products and their 
public reception. 

Those of a leftist turn of mind might 
grumpily suggest that it is not the task 
of a Marxist to fight for the retention 
of ‘capitalist’ specialisms. This view 
is correct as far as we seek to demys¬ 
tify their practice. However, our main 
gripe against the rule of the capital is 
the manner in which it blunts a sen¬ 
suous appreciation of the manifold 
differences inherent in things in fa¬ 
vour of an abstract universal (ex- 


There were even fewer contribu¬ 
tions via our website - in fact there 
was only the one - £5 from DH (all 
the more welcome for that). This 
despite the fact that the number of 
web readers last week was the 
highest ever: 19,190. 

This is excellent. However, as far 
as money is concerned, we have 
just three days to make our £600 
target for April. Our total stand at 
£518 (and 36p!). Please make your 
last-minute donations using our 
online PayPal facility • 

Robbie Rix 


Ask for a bankers order form, 
or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 
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change value). 

Arguably then, the task of the com¬ 
munist should be the democratic ex¬ 
altation of the art form (or special 
knowledge) and the manner in which 
its concretisation away from every¬ 
day practicality (although not outside 
history or, ultimately, the commodity 
form) can throw up complex issues 
that shine an angled light back onto 
our everyday existence. This exalta¬ 
tion of difference, or peculiarity, can 
only truly be accomplished alongside 
an idea of totality, in that difference 
cannot be truly expressed without the 
axis of a relation to something else. 
Even if our imaginary leftist friend 
hates this idea, then we would add that 
as communists we have to swim in the 
legacy of art’s past It is impossible to 
foresee some sort of utopian leap into 
fully fledged communist art (whatev¬ 
er that might be). 

We are stuck then with this issue of 
aesthetic peculiarity, whether we like 
it or not. But as with the reviews with 
which we began this excursion, this 
peculiarity and complexity is utterly 
absent from the left’s thinking in rela¬ 
tion to art. Leftwing writers on cultur¬ 
al affairs are instrumentalist (using art 
to talkabout something else ) in the ex¬ 
treme, seeing art merely as an exten¬ 
sion of their everyday existence in the 
‘political’ (‘politics’ as a concept al¬ 
ways narrowly circumscribed by a dull, 
economistic diet of strikes and pro¬ 
tests, with ‘high’ politics occasional¬ 
ly drifting into view as a ghostly 
piggyback rider). 

It is almost as if they can make the 
aesthetic work for them by scrawling 
their dreary existence over whatever 
artefact they are discussing. An artist 
picking up a review of their work that 
is written in these terms is of course 
going to see nothing of his or her con¬ 
scious artistic struggle, just an alien¬ 
ating whitewash of someone else’s 
‘politics’. Which leaves us back at the 
stage where the dominance of capital¬ 
ist exchange values dumped us - the 
sensuous world becomes impercep¬ 
tible. 

Some of this instrumentalist meth¬ 
od has been, for the Trotskyists in 
particular, a reflection of the left’s 
marginal place in the politics of the 
20th and 21st century. Engaged in a 
battle for survival even to remain on 
these margins, the Trotskyist left has 
struggled to put any in-depth ideas 
out to society as a whole (let alone 
sophisticated aesthetic ones), instead 
churning out the most basic propa¬ 
ganda. 

However, the economistic nature of 
much of this output, which means that 
it always has a bourgeois taint, only 
serves to endlessly reproduce this 
battle for survival. It is interesting that 
the ‘official’ CPGB, which had a rela¬ 
tively secure place in the working 
class movement compared with the 
Trotskyists, was able at times to pro¬ 
duce some reasonably sophisticated 
ideas about art for its audience, even 
if such ideas were under threat from 
its own extreme economism and op¬ 
portunism, and was usually expressed 
in tension with the reductive aesthet¬ 
ic pronouncements of the Soviet Un¬ 
ion and its lackeys in the British 
movement. 

We have seen above how Lukacs 
draws attention to how art preserves 
anthropomorphic perception (unlike 
science, which tends to break from 
such a mode). This reflection, or ref¬ 
erence back to the social activity of 
humans, also has big theoretical prob¬ 
lems for the left. The tendency among 
organised left groups has been to 
downplay any attempt to put acting, 
thinking, human subjects at the cen¬ 


tre of their politics in favour of mech¬ 
anistic theories that tend to displace 
such activity. 

As an example, take Hie ‘crisis of 
expectations’ theory that followed 
Tony Blair’selection in 1997. This told 
us that workers would be disappoint- 
edat the lack of radicalism on the part 
of New Labour after we had ‘gpt rid 
of the Tories’. In their anger they 
would move away from Blairism to¬ 
ward the left. 

Illiterate nonsense in other words, 
but a theory avidly peddled at the 
time by most major sections of the 
left. If at any point during its formu¬ 
lation its supporters had considered 
working class subjects as active, 
thinking beings, capable of reflecting 
and reacting on their political envi¬ 
ronment, then this theory would sure¬ 
ly have been untenable. Indeed, Blair 
went out and told the working class 
to dampen its demands and expecta¬ 
tions. But the ‘crisis of expectations’ 
theorists ignored this and put their 
faith into a lack of re forms (which no¬ 
body had promised, and no one, apart 
from the left, expected) prodding an 
inert and unthinking class automati¬ 
cally into life. 

This obliteration of the working 
class subject (also implicit in the 
left’s mind-numbing discourse 
about ‘ordinary’, ‘average’ work¬ 
ers) has immense problems in the 
left’s interaction with art, where it 
seems all too easy in criticism to 
erase the artist consciously repro¬ 
ducing his or her environment in 
favour of something the left feels 
comfortable in writing about. In oth¬ 
er words, let’s put aside Dylan’s cre¬ 
ative process and get on to the real 
issue: did the fucker sell out in 1965? 
Unfortunately, this is just straightfor¬ 
ward alienation, mediated through 
the guise of ‘revolutionary’ thought. 
A ghastly outcome. 

Which finally brings us on to the 
manner in which Stalinist practice 
has influenced the practical cultural 
work of the left. Of course, Robert 
Wilkinson thinks he has a point 
when he accuses me of using ‘Sta¬ 
linist’ as an ahistorical term of abuse 
for something I do not like. Howev¬ 
er, I thinkl was pretty careful to write 
of this infection as a “shade” or 
“taint”. To label the major groups of 
the British left (mostly Trotskyists of 
one sort or another) as unadulterat¬ 
ed Stalinists, even in terms of one 
aspect of their existence, would be 
stupid. 

Quickly moving on from Wilkin¬ 
son’s fascinating news that Stalin 
preferred Balzac to Zola (which I am 
sure would have been a great com¬ 
fort to the many cultural workers in 
the Soviet Union who were persecut¬ 
ed for deviating from the pinhead 
that was the ‘party line’), we should 
not necessarily be so surprised if 
Stalinist ideas have influenced the 
Trotskyists. After all they have, in 
general, had no problem with absorb¬ 
ing Stalinism’s anti-democratic 
noons - consider the way in which the 
S WP leadership polices its rank and 
file. 

To move back specifically to the 
SovietUnion, artrevolvedaround the 
bureaucracy, a caste that had no 
means of rationally controlling or un¬ 
der standing society through the 
practice of democracy, but instead 
relied on the most puerile subjective 
manipulation. 

The Soviet regime, as it developed 
under Stalin, was thus a vast edifice 
of lies. As Lukacs argues, “the tragic 
aspect of Stalin’s career was that his 
own practice ... helped to encourage 
economic subjectivism in the Soviet 


Union. The ‘personality cult’ was ex¬ 
pressed often enough in Stalin’s cav¬ 
alier attitude to scientific facts and 
objective laws” (G Lukacs The mean¬ 
ing of contemporary realism Lon¬ 
don 1979, pi 17). 

Thus, the bureaucracy, being set 
over society, did not know sensu¬ 
ous activity as such and instead set 
up its own voluntaristic system of 
‘plan values’, whose major source 
of reference was the bureaucracy’s 
own delusions. But, as Lukacs 
notes, ideology was a good deal 
more pliable than the field of eco¬ 
nomics (where even Stalin was 
pushed into a mealy-mouthed as¬ 
sertion of the need for objectivity). 
“Art too is governed by objective 
laws. An infringement of these laws 
may not have such practical con¬ 
sequences as do the infringement 
of economic laws; but it will result 
in work of inferior quality” (ibid). 

Therefore, art was a key site in 
which the bureaucracy attempted to 
paper over the contradictions be¬ 
tween itself and Soviet society, 
through a banal procession of nov¬ 
els, paintings and films that suggest¬ 
ed a perfect harmony between the 
‘party’ and the people in tire context 
of a brutal, irrational dictatorship. 

What did this crude instrumental¬ 
ism achieve? An almost complete al¬ 
ienation of artists, forced to discard 
any notion of art’s emancipation from 
social necessity - any meaningful re¬ 
flection/deflection of artists on real¬ 
ity, away from the immediacy of the 
political, was dangerous for the rul¬ 
ing bureaucracy in that it could sug¬ 
gest a notion of difference beyond 
the regime’s own delusions; and the 
alienation of its audience, whose re¬ 
sidual enjoyment (if anybody did 
actually enjoy it) of ‘socialist realism’ 
was despoiled by its propagandists, 
lying face. 

The modem British left may have 
different motives (it is not controlling 
society, but maintaining a foothold; 
also, it is not, by and large, a produc¬ 
er of art), but is only reapplying a Sta¬ 
linist method; a method that denies - 
and thus alienates - what is specific 
about art through its historical devel¬ 
opment. 

I am aware of some ofthe criticisms 
that could be levelled at this article, 
the major one being the manner in 
which I have had to deal briefly with 
a whole variety of complex issues due 
to reasons of space. Also, I have, in 
the main, steered away from discuss¬ 
ing specific artistic products. How¬ 
ever, I am conscious of the fact that 
the further development of the left’s 
cultural criticism needs to be based 
around a concrete discussion of such 
products. I make no apologies for 
bending the stick toward theory; all 
too often, cultural products are dis¬ 
cussed by the left with no reference 
to Marxism’s rich theoretical tradi¬ 
tion. 

Alick West, a theorist of the ‘offi¬ 
cial’ CPGB, argued that “culture is a 
weapon in the fight for socialism. But 
the truth [depends] on recognition of 
the greater truth that socialism is a 
weapon in the fight for culture. For 
our final aim [is] not the establish¬ 
ment of a political and economic 
structure, but the heightening of 
human life” (cited in A Croft [ed] A 
weapon in the stmggle: the cultur¬ 
al histoiy of the Communist Party in 
Britain London 1998, pi). Maybe not 
the best slogan or inscription on a 
banner, but infinitely preferable to 
the reams of instrumentalist rubbish 
the contemporary left produces in 
relation to art • 

Lawrence Parker 
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ELECTIONS _ 

Vote Socialist Party, but... 


Despite the chasm between its revolutionist theory and reformist 
practice, Ian Mahoney calls for a critical vote for the SP in the 
May 4 local elections in England and Wales 


T he Socialist Party in England 
and Wales is standing 19 can¬ 
didates on May 4, with three of 
their comrades seeking re-election as 
councillors. We urge critical support 
for them, despite the many well doc¬ 
umented differences we have with 
this organisation. They should be 
supported despite the brutal truth 
that, the transparently sincere com¬ 
mitment of its cadre to their version 
of ‘socialism’ notwithstanding, SP 
politics represent a dead end for the 
working class. 

We would suggest to SPers - par¬ 
ticular the younger comrades who 
have joined the organisation over the 
last few years (a positive develop¬ 
ment, webelieve) - that they ask them¬ 
selves a very basic question. Why 
do Marxists actually stand in elec¬ 
tions in the first place? 

For Engels, one of the important 
roles of electoral contests was the 
opportunities they afforded the com¬ 
munists for agitation, to put us and 
our ideas “in touch with the mass of 
people”. They are therefore a gauge 
of the revolutionary maturity of our 
class. If our votes are high, this 
should spur us on to what Engels 
dubbed the “decisive battle”; if two 
voters and a dog support us, we need 
patience. In Engels’s own elegant 
words, therefore, contesting elec¬ 
tions “accurately informs us con¬ 
cerning our own strength and that of 
all hostile parties, and thereby pro¬ 
vides us with a measure of propor¬ 
tion for our action second to none, 
safeguarding us from untimely timid¬ 
ity as much as from untimely foolhar¬ 
diness” (K Marx, F Engels Selected 
works 1968,pp659-60). 

In truth, however, elections can 
only be used as a political “measure 
of proportion” if the Marxists actu¬ 
ally stand as Marxists - the revolu¬ 
tionary maturity of our class can 
hardly be gauged if it is asked to give 
its support to a reformist platform. 
And it is clear that that is what the 
SP does - as opposed to what is 
claims in its pamphlets and educa¬ 
tional material. 

For an example of this classic op¬ 
portunist method of divorcing theo¬ 
ry and practice, take this passage 
from the SP’s Introducing Marxism 
pack, presumably put together pri¬ 
marily for the aforementioned new 
recruits. In this, we read in the sec¬ 
tion titled ‘Welfare and warfare: how 
the state works’, authored by Ken 
Smith and William Marshall: “The 
core of the state, the part which [the 
ruling class] falls back on to ensure 
its rule when all else fails, is the re¬ 
pressive apparatus - the police, the 
army, the courts and the various in¬ 
telligence agencies like MI5” (p3). 

Then there is: “Lenin points out 
that Marxist revolutionaries, as op¬ 
posed to reformists, say that the ex¬ 
isting bourgeois state cannot be 
seized ready-made and used in the 
interests ofthe working class. Itmust 
be broken up, smashed and replaced 
by a new workers’ state” (p 12). 

All true, but a tad difficult to 
square not simply with the SP/Mili- 
tant’s historical practice, but also 
with the unambiguous statements to 
the contrary by leading figures such 
as Peter Taaffe. FI ere is a section from 
the organisation’s important 1990 
pamphlet Militant: what we stand 
for, which tells a rather different sto¬ 
ry from the seemingly orthodox 
stance on the state above. In this, 
socialism was infamously envisaged 
as being a product of “an Enabling 


Bill in parliament”, with the “prece¬ 
dent” cited of the Tories’ rescue of 
Rolls Royce in 1971 and the “rushed” 
entry in the European Community in 
1972 (p40). 

Far from the revolutionary initia¬ 
tive of the working masses being di¬ 
rected to ‘smashing’ the bourgeois 
state and - in the process - creating 
organs of anew, proletarian state, the 
workers themselves are assigned 
only a subsidiary, supportive role in 
this utopian schema. “We have 
stressed,” then Militant leader Rod 
Sewell assured us, “that a socialist 
Britain can be accomplished through 


Hannah Sel: Chile 


parliament backed by the mobilised 
power of the labour movement out¬ 
side” (Our emphasis Militant Inter¬ 
national Re\’iewS\o'h'h, autumn 1986, 
p9). 

These sort of statements were no 
aberration. This idea was a consist¬ 
ent theme of the public statements 
of Militant/SP, despite claims that 
internal documents contained more 
lurid revolutionary rhetoric. For in¬ 
stance, in the 2002pamphletby lead¬ 
ing SPer Flannah Sell, Socialism in 
the 21st century - the way forward 
for anti-capitalism, the example of 
Chile was cited, where the left re¬ 
formist government was over¬ 
thrown in a bloody coup. Flannah’s 
answer was that “... this resistance 
could be nullified by mobilising the 
mass of working class people in sup¬ 
port of a socialist government ... A 
socialist government could only 
defend itself if it mobilised the ac¬ 
tive support of the working class” 
(our emphasis pi 1). 

In other words, ‘Vote for us and 
we’ll set you free - we’ll give you a 
shout if your help is needed.’ 

Instructively, comrade Sell’s pam¬ 
phlet lauded the “battle of Liverpool 
city council” - led by the SP in its 
Militant incarnation - a model of the 
type of working class struggle that 
opens the road to socialist advance 
(p75). 

In Liverpool, we are told, the mon¬ 


uments to the leadership ofthe move¬ 
ment by socialists “still stand in 
bricks and mortar”. “Some of main 
achievements” of the council are giv¬ 
en - 5,000 new council houses built, 
“all with front and back gardens and 
their own private entrance”; six new 
nurseries opened and 500 extra edu¬ 
cation staff employed; six new sports 
centres; 800 extra council workers 
employed and 16,489 jobs created by 
the house-building programme (p76). 

In other words, typical left social 
democratic measures carried out fi‘om 
above by a council on behalf of the 
working class. Real revolutionaries 


do not measure their successes in 
“bricks and mortar”, but in the en¬ 
hanced fighting ability of our class, 
the politicisation of its organisations 
and its level of consciousness. 
Judged by these - genuinely Marxist 
- criteria, Militant-SP’s leadership of 
Liverpool council was a failure. 

On one level, the fact that an ap¬ 
parently Marxist position on the 
state appears in a public document 
produced by the SP - its Introducing 
Marxism pack - could be taken as a 
step to the left. The point, however, 
is whetherthis formal understanding 
is actually married with the day-to- 
day practice of the organisation; 
how, for example, it finds a reflection 
in the manifesto that its 19 candi¬ 
dates will are standing on in these 
local elections. 

But here we see the real, operative 
public programme of the SP, as op¬ 
posed to the fonnal revolutionism of 
its educational materials. Essential¬ 
ly, it consists of a series of over¬ 
whelmingly (largely supportable) 
economic demands, supplemented 
by abstract calls for ‘socialism’. As 
an example, we are told that “[The SP 
is] involved in hundreds of cam¬ 
paigns up and down the country, in¬ 
cluding the fight against 
privatisation, for better pay, to stop 
council house sell-offs, for free edu¬ 
cation, against the war in Iraq and to 
stop the pollution of our environ¬ 


ment. As well as these day-to-day 
struggles, we also fight for socialist 
change ” (our emphasis - all manifes¬ 
to quotes from www.socialistpar- 
ty.org.uk/Manifesto.htm). 

Effectively, there is no logically un¬ 
folding connection between the SP’s 
campaigning work in all these fields 
and the ultimate aim of ‘socialism’. 
The question of the state and how it 
is overthrown, how we actually get 
that “socialist change”, is a good ex¬ 
ample of the problem. 

In its Introducing Marxism pack, 
the SP tells it new comrades that, 
while it “ [demands] the total aboli¬ 
tion of the secretpolice - MI5 and the 
special branch”, it rejects “simple 
demands for the abolition of the po¬ 
lice and army”, as this “would be out 
of line with the consciousness of 
many amongst the advanced layers” 
(pi2). In fact, the demand for aboli¬ 
tion of MI5 does not appear in the 
manifesto either - the unfortunate 
truth is that the vast majority of work¬ 
ing class people would not immedi¬ 
ately support such a demand, 
particular in the context of today’s 
‘war on terror’. So it is simply not 
mentioned. On the regular police, in 
the time-honoured tradition of left 
reformists everywhere, it advocates 
“community control of the police to 
ensure they work with and imple¬ 
ment the policing priorities advocat¬ 
ed by the communities”. 

In its introductory pack, the SP 
also talks of the need “to try to split 
the forces of the state” and that “in 
the confrontation between the rival 
powers of the working class and the 
bourgeoisie, the force used by the 
rulingclass can only be minimised by 
a mass, well organised and deter¬ 
mined movement of the working 
class”. In the past, this confident and 
strong movement was organised in 
the form of soviets or councils, and 
this is one ofthe explanations for the 
fact that “only 40 people were killed’ 
in the Russian Revolution. 

Of course, any discussion of the 
Russian experience is problematic for 
the SP. This is a tradition it lays claim 
to. Yet the glaring discrepancy be¬ 
tween how the Bolsheviks ap¬ 
proached the class and the centrist 
obfuscation of the Taaffe group jars 
horribly. For example, when she dis¬ 
cusses the degeneration of the USSR 
in her Socialism ... pamphlet, com¬ 
rade Sell tells us that Lenin “laid out 
four safeguards to protect a fledgling 
workers’ state” from bureaucratic 
distortion, including “no standing 
army or police force, but the armed 
people” (p69). 

This grossly distorts the truth by 
omitting to tell readers that the Bol¬ 
sheviks did not propose to arm the 


working class only after such a work¬ 
ers’ state wasestablished The call for 
the dissolution of the army and the 
arming of the people was part of the 
minimum programme of Lenin’s par¬ 
ty - ie, those demands realisable un¬ 
der capitalism. At moments of 
heightened class struggle, the Bol¬ 
sheviks actively agitated for work¬ 
ers’ defence militias against the 
tsarist state forces. As Lenin put it, 
“To ann the people with a sense of 
the burning necessity to ann is the 
constant, common duty of the [com¬ 
munists] always and everywhere ... 
Wherever there are oppressed class¬ 
es struggling against exploitation, 
the doctrine of the socialist, from the 
very start, and in the first place, anns 
them with a sense of the burning 
necessity to arm ...” (VI Lenin CW 
Vol 9, Moscow 1977, p432). 

Using the same method, the Bol¬ 
sheviks stood by the basic socialist 
principle of ‘not a penny, not a per¬ 
son’ for the armed forces of the ene¬ 
my class. In miserable contrast, the 
SP calls for a “drastic cut in military 
spending” - that is, not so many peo¬ 
ple, not so much money to be made 
available to the military might of the 
bourgeois army (p87). 

This is not some obtuse question 
of esoteric theory. The forces of the 
state will not be split and dispersed 
unless our class shows it has pre¬ 
pared seriously for the confrontation, 
unless it is shows it is able to militari¬ 
ly defend its right to make a revolu¬ 
tion. Thus, Marxists must actually 
take every real opportunity to urge our 
class to train itself in these matters. 

In contrast, when it has been put 
to the test on these questions in sit¬ 
uations where it mattered - such as 
the miners’Great Strike of 1984-85 or 
the poll taxriotof 1990 -the Militant/ 
SP group either preached syrupy 
pacifism to our class or, in 1990, ac¬ 
tually deserted the field of battle and 
blamed the poll tax violence on “an¬ 
archists and lunatics” (see Jack Con¬ 
rad Which Road? p225). 

In closing, I should emphasise that 
I am not criticising the SP comrades 
for failing to cram blood-curdling 
calls for the insurrection and blue¬ 
prints for home-made bombs into 
their local election manifesto. What 
is being highlighted is the SP’s gen¬ 
eral method. This question of the 
attitude of revolutionaries to the state 
is such an instructive example pre¬ 
cisely because the consequences of 
getting it wrong are so dire. 

While the final aim of‘socialism’ is 
spoken of in glowing terms, the daily 
practice of the group - the operative 
content of its political programme - is 
left reformism. And - as Rosa Luxem¬ 
bourg identified - reformist and revo¬ 
lutionary politics are not two different 
paths to the same destination. They 
are different paths because they end 
in different places - revolution or 
counterre volution. 

So we urge our readers: vote So¬ 
cialist Party but ... • 
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Music for change? 

Reith Lectures 2006, BBC Radio 4, Friday 9am, April 7 - May 5 


T he BBC’s first director-general, Sir 
John Reith, established the Reith 
Lectures in 1948 witha view to “ad¬ 
vance public understanding and debate 
about significant issues of contemporary 
interest” (www.bbc.co.uk/radio4/reith/ 
reith_history. shtml). During the interven¬ 
ing 58 years, we might wonder who has 
been responsible for determining what is 
of interest and to what extent public un¬ 
derstanding has been advanced beyond 
that proscriptive ideological and discur¬ 
sive terrain delimited by the BBC’s role as 
official state broadcaster. 

A brief tour through previous contribu¬ 
tions to the lectures indicates the extent of 
this terrain. Speaking in 1966, JKGalbraith 
celebrated the trickle-down theory as a 
means to humanise and tame capital when 
he remarked jocularly that “If you feed 
enough oats to Hie horse, some will pass 
through to feed the sparrows” (http:// 
e n.wikipedia .org/wiki/John_Ken- 
neth_Galbraith); whilst his wry dismissal 
of the socialist project was neatly summed 
up in his assertion that “Under capitalism 
man exploits man. Under communism, it’s 
just the opposite” (ibid). More recently, the 
1999 lecture offered Anthony Giddens an¬ 
other opportunity to offer his theoretical 
gloss on there-is-no-altemative by reiter¬ 
ating those capitulatory formulas expound¬ 
ed in his Beyond left and right and The 
third way. 

What these speakers have in common 
is the erection of political philosophies and 
socio-economic theories that appease and 
make an accommodation with capital. 
Though articulated in a different form, 
these diversionary tactics are continued in 
this year’s instalment, whilst all three con¬ 
tributions typically gain credibility through 
association by their inclusion in a lecture 
series that has also featured, in 1991, an il¬ 
luminating presentation by the geneticist, 
Dr Steve Jones. 

The biblical overtones of the title of the 
first 2006 Reith Lecture, ‘In the beginning 
was sound’, not only illustrates the gen¬ 
eral ethos of the talks themselves, but in¬ 
dicates the extent to which music, and 
culture generally, is surrogate religion, 
created and/or consumed as a form of ref¬ 
uge or deflection to mask the underlying 
materialist foundation of those forms of 
systemic inequality, oppression and co¬ 
ercion that otherwise form the basis of 
state capitalist power. For Daniel Baren¬ 
boim, the celebrated classical musician 
and this year’s guest lecturer, “Music is a 
way to make sense of the world, our pol¬ 
itics, our future, and our very essence” 
(Reith Lecture, April 7). 

Like so much cultural production and all 
religious sentiment, this is meaningless 
and utterly vacuous. But, given the invit¬ 
ed audience’s hushed, approving sighs of 
wonder that accompany such statements, 
and the popularity of similarly fonned ex¬ 
pressions and affectations made by maes- 
tros on and off the podium, it is clear that 
for the culturally inclined bourgeois, art 
transcends objective, material reality. For 
the caring bourgeois and Radio 4 listener, 
this really is a way to make sense of the 
world. 

This, of course, is very useful for the 
music business, whether corporate or ac¬ 
ademic. It enables the depoliticisation of 
cultural production and reproduction and 
its redefinition in terms that drain such ac¬ 
tivities of those relations of exploitation 
and expropriation that characterise all eco¬ 
nomic and productive relations in capital¬ 
ist society. This enables the kind of 
scandalous wage differentials and inequal¬ 
ities that exist between maestro and rank 
and file orchestral musician to be misrec- 
ognised and/or justified as objective char¬ 
acteristics of the field, the allocation of 
reward reflecting the allegedly asymmetri¬ 
cal distribution of that conveniently illu¬ 
sive and mystical commodity, talent. 

And it further enables the romanticisa- 
tion of those slave-like working conditions 


endured by Baroque and classical court 
musicians who were forced to chum out 
ditty after cheerful ditty for indolent, sloth¬ 
ful, musically illiterate and exploitative 
church and aristocracy. Their achieve¬ 
ments continue today to fill the coffers of 
stars of the podium and record companies, 
and offer an endless supply of analytical 
and discursive fodder for the bourgeois 
music academy. And, though their 19th 
century descendants were in large meas¬ 
ure freed from this slavery, the chains were 
replaced by newly emerging market forces 
that were in large measure responsible for 
the virtuoso, pyrotecbnical form that much 
of Chopin’s and Liszt’s music took: how 
else could an aspirant but largely unculti¬ 
vated bourgeoisie be appeased and titillat¬ 
ed? This music was the product of fear, not 
divine inspiration or revelation. 

Daniel Barenboim is one of the highest 
paid musicians in the world, and, accord¬ 
ing to the Wall Street Journal , the highest 
paid conductor in the US (www.playbill- 
arts.com). As chief conductor of the Chi¬ 
cago Symphony Orchestra he was paid 
nearly $2 million during the 2003-04 season, 
and this is in addition to his directorship 
at the Berlin State Opera and other free¬ 
lance work. 

But Barenboim does not do it for the fi¬ 
nancial reward Reflecting on his new ap¬ 
pointment at the Berlin State Opera, he 
remarked that “I’m not going to Berlin for 
the money. My contract isless than I would 
get if I were freelancing there. I don’t play 
music because I need to make money. I 
could retire comfortably today if I wanted” 
(N Lebrecht The maestro mvth London 
1991,p336). 

Impressive as his own remuneration may 
be, other prominent maestros are not far 
behind, with James Levine of the Metro¬ 
politan Opera enjoying $1.9 million, 
Michael Tilson Thomas at the San Fran¬ 
cisco Symphony $1.6 million, and Esa- 
Pekka Salonen of the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic $ 1.3 million, to name just a few 
(http://myauditions.com). “Among the 18 
American orchestras with 52-week con¬ 
tracts, at least seven pay their music direc¬ 
tors more than $1 million, and three pay 
their managers more than $700,000” (http:/ 
/select .ny time s. com). 

These rewards are in stark contrast to 
those salaries endured by orchestral rank 
and file musicians, whose pay has either 
stagnated or fallen in real terms. A player 
in the New York Philharmonic earns just 
$103,000, whilst their counterparts in BBC 
regional orchestras earn just short of 
£25,000. In recent years, unrest over such 
inequities has led 14 members of the Hou¬ 
ston Symphony Orchestra to resign en 
masse. 

But these inequalities are not the kind of 
facts that fill Barenboim with horror. For 
Barenboim, real obscenity, he tells us in his 
second lecture, can be found in the use of 
classical masterpieces as ambient wallpa¬ 
per in hotel elevators and television com¬ 
mercials. No matter that orchestras go 
bankrupt filling the avaricious pockets of 
jet-setting maestros, what we should real¬ 
ly worry about is the use of Mozart to ad¬ 
vertise bathroom fittings. 

Of course, it is obscene that, for capital, 
all products of human imagination and in¬ 
tellectual endeavour can be appropriated, 
commodified, and enlisted in the service of 
private capital accumulation. But this, it 
would seem, is not what worries Baren¬ 
boim. His desire to focus our attention on 
superstructural epiphenomena like muzak 
functions to distract us from the true caus¬ 
es of such obscenities, so that the extent 
to which his profession benefits from them 
can be obscured by what Marx called “ide¬ 
alist humbug” (KMarx,F Engels The Ger¬ 
man ideology London 1965, p50). 

The real process of privatisation here is 
the appropriation, exploitation and canon¬ 
isation of a selective and narrowly defined 
historical repertoire, arepertoire ideally suit¬ 
ed to the exhibition of those reified, show 


business mannerisms that enable the mod¬ 
ern maestro to assert their dominance of 
tire industiy. Here, affectation is the phys¬ 
ical embodiment of ideology. 

So quite what is it that Barenboim and 
others of his ilk do to command such as¬ 
tronomical salaries, consumer adulation 
and multi-figure record deals? There is 
certainly a division of labour within the 
orchestra that requires different skills and 
different forms of training and education. 
But the staggering pay differentials do not 
reflect this. Within the orchestral world it 
is very well known that the majority of 
conductors are poor, or very poor, techni¬ 
cians and interpreters, and exhibit little 
managerial skill or awareness. 

But like music composition itself, con¬ 
ducting is an inadequately formalised skill. 
We should reflect whether this lack of sys¬ 
tematisation is due to the resistance of the 
medium itself to formal codification, or 
whether there are vested interests that ben¬ 
efit from its continued definition as some¬ 
thing mystical and inherently impenetrable, 
and thus the product of quasi-religious in¬ 
tervention over which we have no control. 
By this definition, conducting is something 
that cannot be formalised. 

In consequence, those that do pass the 
audition by learning the tricks of the trade 
first hand from already canonised maestros 
are to be revered and not subjected to cus¬ 
tomary standards of accountability. 

The trick here then is the manufacture 
of scarcity, and it is why dinner party and 
interval drink conversations about con¬ 
ductors take a similar form to hushed chat¬ 
ter about rare diamonds and stones, 
artworks and other commodities whose 
availability is manipulated in order to con¬ 
trol supply. However informally structured 
it might be, there is here a professional 
cartel at work, creating and exploiting a 
monopoly to maintain high rewards by 
controlling supply. 

For Barenboim, music has an integrative, 
reconciliatory function that is trans-histor- 
ical and trans-political. Nowhere is this be¬ 
lief better illustrated than in his formation 
of the West-Eastern Divan Orchestra, 
made up of both Israeli and Arab music 
students (two of this year’s five Reith Lec¬ 
tures are given in Ramallah and Jerusalem). 
As Tory politic ian DavidMellor, one of the 
invited audience, put it to Barenboim, “You 
obviously see [music] as something that 
can bring about political change” (Reith 
Lecture, April 7). 

We have witnessed similar, apparently 
apolitical sentiments expressed by Chris¬ 
tian aid workers intervening and suffering 
abduction in Iraq, and perhaps this more 
than anything else illustrates the extent to 
which religion and culture function to cre¬ 
ate a wholly erroneous and dangerously 
distorted world view and false conscious¬ 
ness. 

For Barenboim, placing a Beethoven 
symphony on the music stands of Israeli 
and Arab music students makes them all 
“equals” (Reith Lecture, April 7). That this 
region is the imperialist playground of the 
US and the chaos experienced there on a 
daily basis has its source in the politics of 
domination and capitalist expansionary 
drives seems not to have occurred to maes¬ 
tro Barenboim: quite how Beethoven 
solves this remains unclear. 

But, of course, on a smaller scale and in 
a wholly different context, the symbolic and 
economic power wielded by Barenboim 
and his associates is a superstructural re¬ 
flection of that economic and political 
power exercised by capitalist states on 
both a local and global level. This being 
the case, why bite the hand that feeds 
you? 

Perhaps this would make an interesting 
Reith Lecture for 2007? • 

Gordon Downie 

Gordon Downie is a composer. His latest 
BBC commission for orchestra will be pre¬ 
miered on Radio 3 later this year. 


What we 
fight for 

■ Ourcentral aim is the organisation of communists, revo¬ 
lutionary socialists, anti-capitalists and all politically ad¬ 
vanced workers into a Communist Party. Without organi¬ 
sation the workingclass is nothing; with the highest form 
of organisation it is everything. 

■ The Provisional Central Committee organises members 
of the Communist Party, but there exists no real Commu¬ 
nist Party today. There are many so-called ‘ parties’ on the 
left. In reality they are confessional sects. Members who 
disagree with the prescribed ‘line’ are expected to gag 
themselves in public. Eitherthat or face expulsion. 

■ Communis tsoperate according to the pri nciples of demo¬ 
cratic centralism. Through ongoing debate we seek to 
achieve unity in action and a common world outlook. As 
long as they support agreed actions, members have the 
right to speak openly and form temporary or permanent 
factions. 

Communists oppose the US-UK occupation of Iraq and 
stand against all imperialist wars but constantly strive to 
bringtothe fore the fundamental question - ending war is 
bound up with ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are internationalists. Everywherewestrive 
for the closest wity and agreement of working class and 
progressive parties of allcointries.Weoppose everymani- 
f estati on of national sectional ism. It is an i nternationalist 
duty to uphold the principle, ‘One state, one party'. To the 
extent thatthe European Union becomes a state then that 
necessitatesEU-wide trade unions anda Comm mist Party 
of the EU. 

The working class must be organised globally. Without 
a global Communist Party, a Communist International, 
the struggle against capital is weakened and lacks coor¬ 
dination. 

■ Communists have no interest apart from the working 
class as a whole. They differ only in recognising the im¬ 
portance of Marxism as a guide to practice. That theory is 
no dogma, but mustbe constantly added to and enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless search for profit puts the 
future of humanity at risk. Capitalism is synonymous with 
war, pollution, exploitation and crisis. Asa global system 
capitalism can only be superseded globally. All forms of 
nationalist socialism are reactionary and anti-working 
class. 

■ Thecapitalist class will neverwillinglyallow their wealth 
and power to be taken away by a parliamentary vote. 
They will resist using every means at their disposal. Com¬ 
munists fa voir using parliament and winning the biggest 
possible workingclass representation. But workers must 
be readied to make revolution - peacefully if we can, for¬ 
cibly if we must. 

■ Communists fight for extreme democracy in all spheres 
of society. Democracy must be given asocial content. 

■ We will usethemost militant methods objective circum¬ 
stances allow to achieve a federal republic of England, 
Scotland and Wales, a mited.f ederallreland anda United 
States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial unions. Bureaucracy and 
class compromise must be fought and the trade unions 
transformed into schools for communism. 

Com munists arechampions of the oppressed. Women’s 
oppression, combating racism and chauvinism, and the 
struggle for peace and ecological sustainability are just 
as much working class questions as pay, trade union rights 
and demands for high-quality health, housing and educa¬ 
tion. 

■ Socialism represents victory in the battle for democ¬ 
racy. It is the rule of the workingclass. Socialism is either 
dem ocratic or, as w ith S tal in’s Sovi et U lion, it turns into its 
opposite. 

■ Socialism is thef irststage ofthe worldwide transition to 
commiriism - a system which knows neither wars, exploi¬ 
tation, money, classes, states nor nations. Communism is 
general freedom and the real beginning of human his¬ 
tory. 

■ All who accept these principles are urged to join the 
Communist Party. 
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4th European 
Social Forum, 
Athens, May 4-7 



Dangers of disintegration 

The European Social Forum is in real danger. All democrats and communists must work hard to prevent the 
whole thing simply falling apart. Despite our many criticisms, the ESF is currently the only real vehicle that 
exists for the cooperation of the European left, says Tina Becker 


T here is still no venue for our 
next forum, the fifth. Whereas 
in previous years, delegations 
from various countries virtually 
fought for the privilege of staging 
this huge event, it seems nobody 
wants to organise it any more. 

The lack of a venue reflects very 
clearly the current nature of the ESF: 
there have been no great steps for¬ 
ward since our first forum in Flor¬ 
ence in 2002. Some of the networks 
have developed a (sort of) life out¬ 
side the ESF, but in general there is 
no more cooperation between our 
forces than there was before Flor¬ 
ence. 

There have been no new forces at¬ 
tracted to the preparatory process 
(which is undoubtedly far more im¬ 
portant tlian the four-day extrava¬ 
ganza itself). The little political 
debate that there used to be at the 
assemblies that prepare for the ESF 
- previously a two to three-hour slot - 
has recently been dropped Whether 
or not you hear a political sentence at 
the assemblies all weekend will de¬ 
pend on the nature of the network you 
are involved in. 

Clearly, the ESF suffers from a lack 
of purpose and direction. Most peo¬ 
ple involved seem to agree that sim¬ 
ply staging a carnival every two 
years is not going to worry the rul¬ 
ing class across Europe too much. 
But very few of the participants are 
prepared to fight for what is neces¬ 
sary - ie, the organisation of our class 
on the highest level possible. 

One of the main problems is the 
current political track of Italy’s Ri- 
fondazione Comunista, which was 
instrumental in setting up the social 
forum movement in Europe and has 
beenthe key player in the ESF. How¬ 
ever with Rifondazione now keen to 
take up ministerial posts in the cen¬ 
tre-left reformist government coali¬ 
tion, the comrades’ input into the 
ESF has decreased dramatically and 
- with the exception of Franco Rus¬ 
so’s involvement in the network 
around the ‘Charter of principles for 
another Europe’ - Rifondazione com¬ 
rades have now taken aback seat. 
A bad political trajectory (chasing, 
and subordinating the party to ‘the 
movements’) has been replaced by 
a disastrous one (ministerial posts). 

Reflecting the level of class strug¬ 
gle across Europe, the second most 
important delegation at ESF meet¬ 
ings is the French one. Flowever, the 
20-30 representatives are often also 
the most conservative and even 
members of the Ligue Communiste 
Revolutionnaire and the Parti Com¬ 
muniste Franpais tend to subordi¬ 
nate their politics to the demands of 
Attac France. 

The Greek comrades have been 
snowed under with organisational 
tasks and have never played a lead¬ 
ing political role in the ESF in any 
case. All other delegations are small, 


varied in composition and/or are po¬ 
litically incoherent. Which leaves 
the ESF somewhat rudderless. 

Reforms urgently 
needed 

The fourth ESF in Athens next week¬ 
end (www.fse-esf.org) will undoubt¬ 
edly be a pleasant affair and it is 
worthwhile pointing out that this 
year for the first time political par¬ 
ties will openly participate. Nobody 
contradicted Petros Constantinou 
from the Socialist Workers Party’s 
small Greek section, Genoa 2001, 
when he reported at the January 
ESF preparatory assembly in Frank¬ 
furt that there have been many sem¬ 
inar proposals from political parties 
and that by accepting them the 
Greek organisers had “recognised 
the reality of the Greek left”. 

It is a pity that his comrades in Brit¬ 
ain did not do the same when they 
were put in charge by Ken Living¬ 
stone to do the footwork for organ¬ 
ising the ESF in London in 2004. 
Then, Chris Nineham and Alex Cal- 
linicos helped ensure the idiotic ban 
on political parties was kept in place. 

Had the ESF allowed or encour¬ 
aged the open participation of polit¬ 
ical parties right from the start, there 
is a chance that today we could have 
been in a qualitatively different po¬ 
sition. But by pretending that most 
of us only represent semi-organised 
‘movements’ (which cannot possibly 
be led, but must ‘ flourish’ by them¬ 
selves), we have actually been dig¬ 
ging the ESF’s grave. 

Nothing ever remains the same 
and, by failing to go forward, the ESF 
had to go into decline. Add to that 
the lack of an elected leadership and 
the effective withdrawal of Rifon¬ 
dazione, and you can understand 


why the ESF is approaching crisis 
point. 

Higher form of unity 

Our enemies are uniting against us. 
The ruling classes of Europe are 
turning the European Union into a 
quasi-state, complete with its own 
flag, currency and perhaps in the 
not too distant future an army. More 
and more functions of individual 
states are being taken on by the EU. 
No doubt, a constitution will be 
adopted at some point - even if it is 
under a different name and even if 
has to be done without a single ref¬ 
erendum of the peoples of Europe. 

But the unity of Europe is - even 
under capitalism - progressive. This 
is not to foster illusions in Blair, 
Chirac or Prodi - they intend to cre¬ 
ate a bureaucratic, undemocratic Eu¬ 
rope in the interests of capital. We, 
on the contrary, fight for extreme de¬ 
mocracy and the greatest influence 
of the working class over every as¬ 
pect of the EU. 

A united Europe would bring the 
working class together objectively - 
and, if we revolutionarie s do our work 
properly, subjectively, through a 
common political programme. Capi¬ 
talism creates its own gravedigger in 
the form of the proletariat European 
integration also creates a hugely 
powerful potential enemy for capital 
- the working class organised into a 
revolutionary party across Europe. 
Our job is to cement a united core 
capable of making that a reality. 

The ESF is currently the only via¬ 
ble avenue that exists for the coop¬ 
eration of the European left. The 
European Left Party, on the contra¬ 
ry, is nothing more than a minimal¬ 
ist lash-up on the basis of the lowest 
common denominator, its main pur¬ 
pose being to secure extra funding 


from the European parliament 

A cultural revolution is clearly 
needed - not just in the ESF, but in 
the whole of the left in Europe. It re- 
mains to be seen whether today’s 
core forces are capable of achieving 
such a change. In any case, commu¬ 
nists and socialists have to go 
through the existing attempts, pitiful¬ 
ly inadequate though they are, in 
order to coordinate our forces. 

As a matter of urgency we need 
to work towards a Communist Party 
of the EU. Not bureaucratic central¬ 
ist, but democratic centralist: trans¬ 
parency, accountability and the 
right to publish and circulate minor¬ 
ity viewpoints are crucial. 

If the ESF and the project of Eu¬ 
ropean left unity are to succeed, a 
bold lead is called for. At present, 
there are few organisations that 
have the influence, cadre and polit¬ 
ical strength to spark the process of 
left unity. Our jointcampaignagainst 
the EU constitution and for a social 
Europe is a serious step in the right 
direction. But much more is needed: 

• A democratically elected and ac¬ 
countable leadership of the ESF 
that can take decisions and act. All 
meetings at all levels to be open to 
observers. 

• Nobanon political parties. For the 
open clash of ideas in front of the 
whole movement. 

• An end to the ‘consensus princi¬ 
ple’. It is undemocratic, inflexible 
and holds us back. For the right of 
the majority to decide. 

• Structures that allow us to debate 
a joint programme to challenge the 
Europe of capital and its bureau¬ 
crats, as well as our own national 
ruling classes. 

• The recognition that coordinat¬ 
ing our campaigns and activities is 
not just a nice idea, but vital. We 


need continent-wide campaigns, 
strikes and demonstrations against 
cuts, privatisations, war and all at¬ 
tacks on our class and the demo¬ 
cratic rights it has won. 

• Towards a Communist Party of 
the EU. 

CPGB comrades are 
involved in the 
following activities at 
the ESF: 

Thursday, slot 2 

Seminar: ‘Defending fundamental 
rights: the UN, EU and interna¬ 
tional rights’. Speakers include 
Anne Me Shane (CPGB), Rafaela 
Bolini (Arci, Italy) and Vittorio 
Agnoletto (Italian MEP) 

Thursday, slot 3 
Seminar: ‘Permanent war and 
occupation, terrorism and resist¬ 
ance - armed, civil or non-violent?’ 
Speakers include Tina Becker 
(CPGB), Piero Bemocchi (Cobas, 
Italy) and Franco Russo (Charter 
of principles for another Europe). 
Friday, slot 1 

Workshop: ‘Russia: The 1917 
revolution, capitalist restoration 
and the tasks for the left today’. 
Speakers: Mark Fischer (CPGB), 
Boris Kagarlitsky (Institute for 
Globalisation Studies), Hill el 
Ticktin {Critique). 

Seminar: ‘Which democratic 
institutions for which democratic 
Europe?’ 

Speakers include Tina Becker 
(CPGB) and Antonis Manitakis 
(Synapsismos, Greece). 

Contact the CPGB 

Call us on 0044 7950 416 922 or 
0044 7941 0 8 3 011. Or come and 
see us at our stall. 
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